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PREFACE. 



POPULAR DISTRESSES A DERANGEMENT OF THE 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The following sketch of the Economy of 
Nations, introductory to the subject of popular 
distresses, was printed anonymously several 
years ago, during a great political excitement. 

As the public aflPaira, however, subsided into 
more tranquillity than might have been rea- 
sonably anticipated, I easily indulged an 
habitual diffidence, and forbore to take any 
steps for the dissemination of my work. The 
3ame disposition would probably still tempt 
me to the same inactivity, were it not for that 
recent renewal of the question of Corn Laws, 
which has served to recall my ancient specula- 
tions, and that aggravation of suffering among 
the industrious classes at the present moment, 
which, by awakening my former sympathy, 
and even uneasiness, disquiets my retirement. 

On this ground, I feel once more induced to 
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risk an appeal to the public attention for the 
following pages. 

The sad experience of many additional years 
has only rendered it the more evident that in 
the knowledge of our economy we make not J 
the smallest step in advance. I still behold 
the so called science without a first movement | 
pointed out ; and observe each new essayist, 
sensible of the failure of his predecessors, set 
up, whether directly or by implication, a new 
definition of Wealth, to steer his doctrine foul 
of it himself almost ere the second page. For | 
my part, I admit nowhere any of that excess ] 
of population so long and confidently insisted 
upon. I even deny all primary demand for 
labour, and, of course, the pretended fluc- 
tuations in such a demand. As the residuum 1 
of manifold study, I discern that the original 
search is for food ; that this, as in all other I 
animal economy, is the primum mobile of ours, 
and that whereas we ought to share the entire ] 
harvest among us, the integrity of the distribu- 
tion has suffered violence, and the portions of 1 
the outcasts have been intercepted. 

That such is the mischief with which we j 
deal in the present day, may perhaps be 
sufficiently inferred from the theory laid down | 
in the following work. In what specific mode 



the disorder has been brought about, is that 
■which I intended to show on the admission of 
my premises, and here I shall venture to add a 
word on the course of argument projected, had 
I been encouraged to proceed. 

Having already laid down the axiom that 
our aUment forms one entire side of the eco- 
nomical account, and that all the surplus 
merchandize is to purchase all the surplus food, 
I purposed to explain how this natural order 
can come to be deranged by the intermeddling 
of Corn Laws, which, by presenting any where 
unusual profits, engender supplies of corn 
beyond what there is any population to con- 
sume, to be unavoidably followed by the phe- 
nomenon of a corresponding glut of goods 
which there are no purchasers to absorb. 
Whence stagnations in trade, the inferior or- 
ders thrown out of employment ; a pressure 
and crowding in every class of society ; and 
the Corn Law, for all these reasons, an Insup- 
portable nuisance. 

On the other hand, it might be shown that 
under the burthen of excessive debt we cannot 
do without one. 

That therefore the opponents and the sup- 
porters of restriction have been equally in the 
right, and we are in the dilemma to require, at 



one and the same time, a Cora Law and a Fn 
Trade. 

That these two propositions are not 
irreconcilable as they appear at the first vie 
the object of the law being (or it ought to 
not to interfere with the trade in corn, for th; 
no circumstances can justify, but only to i 
fluence the monetary system, which the levy 
an exaggerated revenue renders indispensabl 

In this persuasion I feel compelled to recom- 
mend as a preliminary measure, the reviv 
the Corn Bill of 1689, whose equal duty and 
bounty will evidently admit the equal ingress 
and egress of a free trade ; but I contend that 
it must be enacted with a precaution nol 
hitherto adverted to, and the neglect of whicl 
rendered it formerly at once a capricious and 
a destructive measure ; I mean to adjust the-l 
amounts to the necessities of the circulating: 
medium ; an operation nice and difficult it i& 
true, but for which we are not entirely without 
data. 

By this contrivance I argue that corn will 
reach some of that steadiness of price which 
am persuaded, with our present commercial 
intercourse, would be nearly absolute under 
entire freedom ; the hope of unwonted profit 
would be extinguished, and the trade being 
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allowed its natural ebb and flow, the exube- 
rant supplies, as far as England occasions them, 
would gradually disappear throughout Europe, 
and leave the people, through the reinstatement 
of the distribution, and the permanent revival 
of commerce, to resume their natural employ- 
ments. 

In attaining this one obvious element of 
mischief, and for the moment disregarding 
others, it would be necessary to go over the 
whole subject of paper money, of which I 
could indicate two distinct kinds, hitherto 
confounded together. It might be shown that 
one of these, proceeding from mercantile dis- 
counts and the joint offspring of debt and 
corn laws, has a power, by operating a genuine 
enlargement of the circulating medium, to 
degrade the value of gold, and thus occasions 
the great price we see in England, being in 
this respect of a constitution contrary to the 
other kind, which (substitutive and not auxil- 
iary) can become itself degraded . 

That the augmentation of price therefore is 
merely an illusive convention among ourselves, 
and is so far from a real dearness in corn 
(which in fact could proceed only from 
scarcity), that were the trade thrown open, the 
prices would immediately revert to the common 



level of the neighbouring nations, without laA 
ducing any increased importation whatever $ 
no lands therefore would be thrown out * 
cultivation, and the only, but striking resulfel 
would be, that the revenue becoming impossible I 
through the overthrow of all the banks of paper J 
issue, and the consequent contraction of the I 
circulating medium, a certain large excess of'l 
the public debt would be, ipso facto, abohshed. J 

But though in deference to our long esta- 
blished policy, I have hitherto confined myself 
to the question of correcting and maintaining 
the Corn Laws, which (in powerful influence I 
abroad) are not without their advantage, yet | 
it will be seen from what is just i^aid, that I [ 
consider the prices they help to bring about^ | 
as merely fictitious, and accordingly {their I 
dangerous unpopularity and manifold real J 
inconveniencles considered) I shall venture to 
add that I think it by no means impossible t 
build upon the readjustment a plan for the safe 
and final abolition of these celebrated restraints*..! 
and for the expression of the debt and prices | 
generally in the same metallic terms as our J 
neighbours, without any detriment to the public j 
creditor, to whom should be conveyed the-J 
same quantity of produce as before, and alH 
that is really his due. Nay, I shall be so bold J 



as to contend that if tliere existed any hope to 
enter upon the discharge of our engagements, 
we should be compelled to begin by a reform 
of this nature, on pain of ruining all the 
debtors in England, through the revival of the 
value of gold, in the ratio of the diminution 
of the public incumbrances. 

In treating the question in this new point of 
view, it would be necessary, from the eco- 
nomical intimacy which subsists every where 
in the present day, and has been sufficiently 
noted in the following pages, to pass a little in 
review the debts of the neighbouring nations, 
when very curious phenomena in the nature 
and mischiefs of these public engagements 
would become apparent. And not to leave 
the unwonted subject of their discharge wholly 
exposed to the accusation of being an idle 
and a helpless word, I shall venture to suggest 
the inquiry hitherto unaccountably overlooked 
both by statesmen and statistical writers, 
namely, whether that Almighty Providence, 
which has incontestably placed us in the 
situation to need a public purse, contrary to 
the whole analogy of nature, have left this 
purse empty, and forced us to supply it by a 
complexity of taxation obviously ruinous to 
our economy, and through the devious laby- 
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rinths of which no human genius can suffice to 
see the way. 

In conclusion, reverting to that definition of 
wealth whereon I made a cursory observation 
at the outset, I shall found in the present work 
the axiom that private riches are nothing but 
command of the aliment of the society, how- 
soever derived, and promise the inference, 
from what shall come to light hereafter, that 
public wealth is a long illusion. 

jiugustf 1842. 
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Page 39, line 4, read nature andf not of. 

Page 93, line 7 from the bottom, read ere the government, not in. 

Page 113, line 5, read Greek had, not has. 
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THE ECONOMY OF NATIONS. 



1 HE contracted views observable in the infancy and 
during the early progress of every science, are so 
congenial to the theory of the human understanding, 
that it ought not to excite surprise if they be found 
very much to afflict the developement of our economy ; 
although we have so deep an interest in a perfect 
comprehension of it, that if the comparative uni- 
formity, remarkable in that of many other animals, 
had been extended to our own, it may scarcely be 
doubted that a satisfactory solution had long since 
met a problem which has hitherto so vainly exercised 
the ingenuity of the learned. Entangled, however, 
in an elaborateness imposed by nature herself, and 
encumbered besides with a vast machinery of our 
own, we have at length attained to so dangerous a 
complexity of affairs, that while it cries aloud for the 
aid of every mind, every theory hitherto propounded 
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is not ouly inadequate to arrest the threatened ruin,' 
but is incapable even to explain it. 

In this situation, at once tenified with the ap- 
proaching overthrow of civil society, and burthened 
(after much patient study) with opinions on the source 
and nature of the mischief, fearfully different from 
all he has either heard or read, the author oversteps 
the timidity of a recluse, and ventures to produce 
them to the consideration of the public. 

Although it will be but too apparent, on the 
perusal, that the following pages are the effort of 
an unpractised pen, he will be the first to deny to 
such a circumstance, any claim whatever on the gene- 
ral indulgence ; but, on the other hand, he must be 
allowed to point out that urgent pressure of his sub- 
ject, which, brooking no more delay, denies him the 
common leisure of other writers to digest and im- 
prove his book, and places him in such a situation, 
that it may more truly be said, the public, an un- 
bidden guest, has rent the manuscript from his hand, 
than that the author has intruded, perhaps a crudQi 
philosophy, upon the patience of his readers. 

In these compulsory circumstances, willing to draw ' 
advantage from a very unwelcome visitor, he would 
fain be allowed to make the same use of the public 
that other authors must be supposed frequently t 
make of the more intimate tenants of the study ; and^ 
with the customary assumption of that merit in his 
work which shall make his guests desire to hear any 
more of it, call for their advice and suggestions foi 
the further improvement of pages, whose matter fea] 
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fully concerns us all, much in tlie same manner as if 
the case were of the ordinaiy description, and the book 
still unpublished ; convinced that, in the sincerity of 
his monitor, he enjoys an advantage beyond that to be 
commonly derived from more private and more inte- 
rested assistants, and endeavouring to console himself 
for the apprehended bluntness of the only opinion he 
has invited, with the fast persuasion of its honesty. 

In the mean time, with a decided reluctance to 
write, notwithstanding somewhat studious habits, 
however precipitation may have rendered defect un- 
avoidable, he dares not pretend that his undertaking 
had been bettered by delay, since the same quietude 
of social affairs which had admitted leisure, had ad- 
mitted silence, and hence as, in all probability, an 
incontroilable necessity could alone have brought him 
to the press, it is n:iore likely that the book had never 
been published, than that it had ever appeared in an 
amended form. 

It will be easily discerned that, with the sentiments 
entertained by the writer, it has been necessary to 
remodel the entire theory of the human economy, 
in order to arrive at the evils which beset us in the 
present day; and that, for the sake of simplicity in 
analyzing a very complicated subject, a natural pro- 
gress has been assumed, regardless of all legislative 
intermeddling- But though the urgency of the matter 
have borne the work so hastily before the public, 
that it has reached only (with all its compression) 
the end of what may be designated the primitive 
distribution, yet it is consolatory to reflect it will be 
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early enough, when these his premises shall seem to 
be encouraged with something like popular acquies- 
cence, to venture on a further attempt, and endeavour 
to show in what manner the original order of our d 
economy has sunk into that afflicting derangement, 
which withers at once the strength of princes, and 
the allegiance so usefully implanted by nature in the 4 
hearts of their subjects. 



Of the earlier periods, wherein he more nearly ' 
resembles his copartners, the other animals of the 
earth, it is enough to observe, that man seems more 
unrestricted than they in the acquisition of the neces- 
saries of life, and applies himself to the business, 
not with an instinct alone, which confines him to 
certain latitudes and limits of every description, but 
with a variety of address adapted and proportioned 
to whatever circumstances of country or climate may 
surround him at the time. A tribe on a sea-shore 
will subsist by fishing, while another in a forest will 
procure the means of existence by hunting; some-| 
will provide a clothing with which others will dis- i 
pense in the degree the season or the region approve, 
and these simple terms seem to describe the fortunes 
of a large part of the native Americans. On the 
other hand, the extensive plains of Asia have ever ^ 
been occupied by pastoral nations ; and though these ' 
must be deemed to have made an evident step be- 
yond the others in the progress of civilization, still 
they may be quoted together as evidence of that 
variety at the outset of our economy, which, widening 
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as we advance, and rising at length into a countless 
series of revolutions, obscures the important question 
of its nature. 

How admirably every step in the human career 
will be found adapted, not only to its own end, but 
to the designs of providence, may be thus early in- 
ferred from the very waste and wandering of commu- 
nities in the situation contemplated ; who, from the 
nature of their pursuits, occupying extensive tracts 
with insignificant numbers, spread abroad, replenish 
the earth, and scatter inhabitants with a width and 
facility impossible to later, and more improved stages 
of society ; but when the object is accomplished, and 
the same habits, hitherto so beneficial, can be no 
longer but destructive; when increasing multitudes 
and want of room compel a different economy, and 
bend the brow of some to cultivation, the wandering 
propensity gives way ; each, in the acquisition of 
something for himself, admits a motive to respect the 
property of his neighbour ; the lands become appro- 
priated by the frugal or the powerful, who accumulate 
the food of others for the sake of the labour which 
can be thus commanded ; the few are at once the 
masters of the many ; and a foundation is laid of 
that which, as distinguished from the manners of 
every other animal, is to be more specifically consi- 
dered the economy of man. 

In this state of things the remaining portions of a 
produce, far beyond what is required for the support 
of the cultivators of the soil, being bestowed by the 
owner for such services as are desirable in return, it 
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is oatural that in early or confused times the claim 
of safety or the hope of conquest should prevail, and 
warlike retainers consume a considerable part. In 
the colder climates, however, as the demand for 
lodging and raiment is in no way to be superseded, 
the ingenuity which first could build a house or 
weave a mantle, would not fail to receive the most 
encouraging reward. 

But these pressing considerations aside, it is obvious 
that a thousand accidental circumstances, and not 
unfrequently even caprice, would foster different 
communities in different tastes, and be the occasion 
that the surplus produce should be laid out for very 
various returns. Of our own country, accordingly, 
it may be permitted to remark, that upon one occa- 
sion when the sovereign, in order to secure more 
quiet times, ventured to regulate the number of 
personal dependants, a circumstance so fortuitous 
engaged the wealthy to dispose of their revenue in 
articles of convenience and ingenuity; and this taste 
becoming rooted, the country has at length attained 
to such a pitch of plenty and perfection in all kinds 
of manufactures, that the contents of a moderate 
cottage, in the present day, are more really curious 
and admirable than the furniture of an entire palace 
in remoter times. 

At other periods, superstition having crept upon 
the world, and placed prodigious sums at the disposal 
of the clergy, the outlay has inclined to architecture, 
a direction under which such solid edifices have 
reared their heads for the public worship of the Dei^ 
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the scepticism of succeeding ages ; while, 
under similar circumstances of advantage, the acci- 
dental arrival of a few exiles acquainted with the art 
of painting, having induced both in the gentry and 
the priesthood of their adopted country a taste very 
decided for pictures, such artists, for centuries toge- 
ther, have largely shared the disposable wealth of 
the community, and reached, by a patronage so de- 
clared, a degree of perfection in their calling, found 
of difficult attainment by other nations. 

In some very celebrated cities, music and the 
theatre, dress and festivity, have consumed the reve- 
nues of every race; in others, the useless, but proud 
possession of a palace forms the great ambition of the 
rich ; and while the family, with needful, but incon- 
sistent frugality, is dispersed among the chambers 
which fill the hollow of extensive roofs, the stranger, 
borne on marble floors, views with surprise the 
painted or the fretwork ceiling, the rich mosaic of the 
walls, and the long array of gilded column and en- 
tablature which make up the vain but vivid monu- 
ment of former wealth. 

But notwithstanding this diversity of taste, it may 
be observed, in general, that utility and convenience 
are highly attractive to mankind ; and that the pos- 
session of something durably serviceable being, for 
the most part, coveted in return for expenditure : 
manufactures are more universally pursued than any 
other employment, agriculture alone excepted. These 
two occupations therefore, as serving sufficiently to 
illustrate the theoiy to be propounded, will engage, 
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for the sake of simplicity, the almost exclusive regi 
of the following pages. 

A manufacturing direction of the human ingenuity 
(apparently the frequent result of accident, or of very 
slight political modifications,) would seem, however, 
to be sometimes more imperiously dictated. The 
case of cities, which have become isolated from the 
pressure of the times, and which, upon a rock, a pe- 
ninsular, or barren island, have no territory of their 
own, appears of this nature ; the only resource re- 
maining to such populations is to earn and purchase 
their food from other countries by means of trade and 
manufactures, and such nations become commercial 
without any choice of their own, and by the mere 
necessity of things; but whether voluntary or dic- 
tated, in possession of provinces, or without an acre, 
the question is not varied to the apprehension of the 
economist, who, in the obligation to earn their food 
from the cultivators of the land, under whatsoever 
proprietorship, will trace no difference between the 
fortunes of such and of any other cities, and will 
discern only in the enlargement of the proposition, 
that multitudes are compelled to do that which bi 
now was seen to be the fate of individuals. 

With these tendencies to manufacture, and und< 
the advantage of much general security, the encroacl 
ing demands of luxury on the one hand, and the ni 
ver-failing supplies of industry on the other, have at 
length engendered that prodigious variety of mer- 
chandise, whereof, amidst all the ingenuity it di 
plays, nothing is so admirable as the perfection wil 
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t operates the distribution of food, in so much 
that (infirmity apart,) every Individual, even of the 
largest communities, and however irrelevant may 
seem his occupation, is entitled to claim his fair share 
of the crop equally with those who appeal for it im- 
mediately to the land itself; but with the benefit to 
the society in general of far greater safety, since it is 
obvious that, in an unfavourable season, the super- 
abundance of other nations may be purchased with 
the manufactures, which would never be produced at 
all were agriculture the exclusive means of attaining 
the possession of food ; and accordingly, countries 
thus circumstanced, whether by subdivision of the 
land, or other direct distribution of the produce, as 
retainers, clanship, &c. are far more than others ex- 
posed to the fearful calamities of famine. 

. Nor are the charms of existence less inhanced than 
its security by this consummate arrangement of pro- 
vidence. The leisure thus yielded to numerous indi- 
viduals is the source of all that most distinguishes the 
human from the brute creation ; the varied avocations 
of life, among which each may choose a congenial 
pursuit, have the same origin ; nor is it possible to 
forget not only that all the merchandise in the world, 
but the bare productions of the earth itself (be they 
simply remote) and all the enjoyments they altogether 
afford are procured only by the same intervention. 

Neither can any justly complain that they are the 
victims of this disposition of things ; since the only 
footing on which an excluded individual could claim 
an inherent right to a share of the land must be the 
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admission of equal privilege to all his neighbours; a 
proposition which, as it must have been true from the 
beginning, so it could only lead in the end to the en- 
tire mincing and parcelling out of the surface of the 
earth. But a system so opposite would necessarily 
be accompanied by corresponding phenomena, and a 
comparison with the degraded fortunes of a people 
who subdivide their lands, will display the magical 
superiority of those who practise a contrary conduct. 
The former, condemned exclusively to the soil for the 
necessaries of life, have no power to alleviate their 
penury by any additional occupation ; for be it ever 
remembered that the search for food on the one hand 
can alone originate employment on the other ; that the 
rich, who under opposite circumstances have food to 
dispose of, exhibit a demand for labour equal to those 
only who desire nutriment. It is precisely their shares 
which are in question between the two parties. This 
may be plainly discerned in the celebrated instance 
of the largesses of Egyptian com habitually distri- 
buted to the populace at Home, among whom ap- 
peared that extensive pauperism which has excited the 
notice of a crowd of ancient writers. It must be ex- 
plained that there was no demand for the labour of a 
multitude who, on their part, had no longer a demand 
for food. So likewise in times of scarcity servants 
and manufacturers may be observed to lose their 
places, and fall into distress, because the employer, 
in whose hands the means of their existence have 
generally lodged, has lost his usual possession of them. 
The only difference between the two examples is that 
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s former the food had already reached the con- 
sumers ; while, in the latter, it is not forthcoming at 
all : but it may be safely affirmed that, as a fund for 
the employment of labour, it was as efi'ectually ex- 
tinguished in the instance in which it was gratuitously 
distributed, as it could ever be in that wherein it 
never had existed. 

In this manner there is no opening for those to 
procure the conveniences of life, who, by sharing out 
the land, are already possessed of the indispensable 
supplies. If it be said that, employing their leisure 
in manufactures, they might exchange the produce 
with one another, and so procure all they desire, be- 
sides that their time and labour have been wastefully 
consumed in administering to their immediate wants, 
the reply must follow, that it is ao more of the nature 
of man, than of other creatures, to venture thus upon 
a voluntary toil ; that, on the contrary, some power- 
ful excitement is ever needful to induce exertion; 
that such a motive exists throughout entire nature in 
the desire of food ; and that this urgency therefore, 
being the main spring of the human as of all other 
animal economy, once directly supplied, no further 
effort is reasonably to be expected. It is certainly 
true that what an individual does for the exigencies, 
he will continue to do for the luxuries of life; that 
an artisan will still go on manufacturing after his 
own nutriment is secured ; and an agriculturist pro- 
duce much more than he has occasion to consume ; 
but this daily phenomenon of a very different order of 
things, far from a moral act of volition, will hereafter 
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be sliown to result from a physical necessity in whid 
the workmen of all descriptions are equally involved ; 
while in the case under review, of subdivided land, 
neither the compulsion nor the temptation have any 
existence; the neighbours of the labourer are as much 
supplied as himself; there is no demand for the extra 
produce, and therefore no reward to repay his exertion. 
The situation of the artisan, on the other hand, is en- 
tirely out of the question, since, by the very nature 
of the proposition, he and his avocations together 
stand ejected from the community. 

If, in a population where the lands were only 
tially subdivided, these petty proprietors could indei 
obtain an additional occupation, it would be foimd 
that their success was a mere intrusion on the em- 
ployments of others ; and though their own misery 
would be relieved, it could be only by scattering the 
distress among neighbours amidst whose multitude, 
however, it might disappear by minute participation. 
the aggregate amount would exist as before. Thei] 
competition would in fact have deteriorated the 
ral condition of labour throughout the country. 

It may be affirmed, therefore, that to bring about 
the distribution of the produce by individual posses- 
sion of the lands, would be followed by the spread 
of an irremediable pauperism over the whole society; 
nor would it be too much to declare of such a sys- 
tem that, could it be carried into universal accom- 
plishment, it would prove the ruin of the human 
race ; but Providence seems to have guarded man- 
kind against so portentous an error, by infusing into 
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every breast that desire of accumulation, which has 
uniformly been found sufficient to defeat the few 
effisrts ever attempted in favour of agrarian law. 

The same impulse which leads us to sequestrate 
the land, is probably the source of that disposition 
which, urging most men to struggle for a family 
provision, has led to the very general adoption of 
laws of primogeniture, or of those usages and regula- 
tions by which the eldest son inherits the larger part 
of the paternal estate. The younger children who 
complain, not unnaturally, of this unequal distribution, 
would be far worse off under a different arrangement ; 
for as they, like the former advocates of equality, can 
only build a claim upon the general principle, and 
this must have existed from the beginning, all their 
ancestors might have pretended to the same privilege 
of equal share ; by which the estate would be so 
reduced before the present day, that while the elder 
brother was ruined, the portions of the younger, far 
from being improved, would be brought to a minimum. 
To suppose that the estate were a modem one, and so 
in its first vigour and extent (besides that it could 
only delay the catastrophe), is, in effect, to suppose 
what is difficult to conceive under the proposition ; 
as indeed it requires some help from imagination, to 
believe that property could at any period have existed, 
much less that it could have endured long, under the 
systematic pressure of such an arrangement. Thus 
the same disposition, considered in its just extent, 
which bestows on the first-born his envied superiority, 
ia the very cause that the younger children enjoy 
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any possessions whatever. Nor would it assist their 
argument to imagine an effort in all the successive 
members of the family to uphold a falling fortune by 
some industrious pursuit, for this will be seen to 
meet the same difficulties, as in the case of subdivi- 
sion of land, and to result in corresponding helpless- 



On a comprehensive review, therefore, of all that 
has been said on individual possession of the soil, we 
are driven to conclude that, far from being utterly 
distributable, a partial dissemination is of the very 
nature of wealth ; and that could the popular ambi- 
tion ever be gratified of attempting its universal allot- 
ment, it would be found, to the confusion of the 
contrivers, that the subtile essence had vanished in 
the general hand, and left a pauperism far more 0T< 
whelming than any before experienced. 

If something more can be advanced by the patrons 
of equality in favour of their alternative of a commu- 
nity of goods, it will be Ibund conspicuously feeble. 
Here indeed the risk of famine may be met by public 
stores, and even the distressful penury may be re- 
moved by a portion of the society being kept at manu- 
factures in the general division of their labour; but 
in the absence of all fear of want, and of all hope of 
riches or distinction, if the bonds of social life have 
not been utterly flung away, the springs at least have 
been relaxed ; and, when the utmost success has 
crowned the establishment, it may well be inquired 
what has been accomplished, as far as the human 
economy is concerned, but the plans of nature her- 
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self in a more laborious, and far more inefficient man- 
ner ? What further may be said of such cumbrous 
and artificial schemes in a moral point of view, is not 
the object of the present essay ; but the doubt may 
be permitted, even to the most shallow philosophy, 
whether arrangements so contrary to the course of 
nature, be not altogether as adverse to the happiness 
of man, as they stand obviously opposed to his great- 
ness and his wealth. 

Of theories like these, however, wasteful of human 
resources, and arrayed against the apparent will of 
the Deity, it may be affirmed without hesitation, that 
they will never take root among mankind ; and they 
may, therefore, be safely abandoned to the amusement 
and speculation of their ingenious contrivers. Pro- 
bably the evil of subdivided land no where exists to 
any extent in advanced society, unless from the ope- 
ration of some legislative pressure, whether direct or 
indirect, whose abolition would gradually remove the 
disastrous effect, and restore the community to that 
sounder distribution, and that more healthful economy, 
by which, while one party Is exclusively engaged in 
providing nutriment, a second is left at liberty to fill 
the numberless other employments so congenial to the 
ingenuity of the human race. 

But the two divisions thus occupied would find 
their progress very much impeded, were it not for the 
intervention of a third, to vend and disperse their 
commodities. These, while they add nothing directly 
to the general store, bring about an economy in the 
production of it more than equal to their own main- 
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tenance, and therefore occasion no augmentation of 
price to the consumer. If those who cultivated corn, 
or manufactured goods, were likewise necessitated to 
retail and transport them, they would acquire so 
much less skill, each in his own craft, and consume so 
great a proportion of time, that the produce would be 
diminished by more than sufficient to support a class 
of distributors ; and it is immediately the gain thus 
acquired which is the cause of their admission. Of 
this arrangement, the advantage is wholly on the side 
of tlie public : for the agents themselves are reduced, 
by the effect of competition, to submit to the existing 
rate of profit ; and eventually derive from their good 
management no exclusive benefit whatever. But the 
same rivalry which confines them to a limited gain, 
for ever urging each individual to improvements, 
which, without diminishing his profit, and even for a 
season with the hope of augmenting it, will enable him 
to undersell his competitors, is the early occasion to 
the community of this more liberal provision ; and as 
an increase in the supply ever operates a diminution 
of the value, it follows that these apparent interlof)ers, 
among whom may be included the whole class of 
merchants, dealers, shopmen, carriers, and so forth, 
of every description, far from taxing the public, are 
the pressing cause of a most important economy, i 
a general reduction of prices. 

In this contrivance, perhaps, may he discerned one 
of the earliest steps in that division of labour, which 
afterwards forms a principle of almost boundless ex'^ 
tent in the progress of human society. 
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By degrees the proprietors of the soil show them- 
selves distinct from the cultivators, and are maintained 
by the rent, or that portion of produce which the land 
yields over and above the existing rate of profit, and 
which the farmer is, therefore, willing to pay for the 
hire of it. But however influential the landlords after- 
wards become, their revenue, being derived only from 
the superiority of their lands, requires a considerable 
population, a wide extent of culture, and, therefore, 
a lengthened period of time, before it can display it- 
self in any striking degree. In the origin the narrow 
tract taken in hand by a small number of inhabitants 
is too uniform, both in locality and fertility, to 
render in any part an observable, still less an im- 
portant excess ; and the proprietor, therefore, sinks 
his character of landlord, in that of agriculturist ; 
and merges a rent which is insignificant, in a profit 
too considerable to forego. 

For at first the spot (cattle, hides, and many other 
natural productions apart), being probably selected 
for its agricultural advantages, yields the most ample 
return for the care and capital with which it is cul- 
tivated, and the gain is so much greater than could be 
derived from any other employment, that the whole 
society applies itself to the land, and exchanges the 
surplus produce with the inhabitants of regions very 
differently circumstanced for such manufactures as 
the two parties can agree, the one to give, and the 
other to accept in compensation. There is no attempt 
whatever to make the goods at home, because, none 
being willing to accept smaller returns than those 
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afforded by the land, the price would be higher thffl 
in countries where the rate of profit and wages is less 
considerable ; and more merchandise, therefore, can 
be purchased with the surplus produce, than could 
be manufactured by the surplus hands. 

But not only will they not manufacture, on account 
of the expense of handicraft, but it is remarkable that 
the same consideration will greatly circumscribe their 
conduct, even in the matter of their agriculture. Far 
from being at liberty to cultivate any article to which 
the soil and climate may seem adapted, they are ne- 
cessarily confined to those which require the least 
manual labour to bring them to a marketable condi- 
tion, because the high wages, prevalent during such 
abundance of returns, will so infect the price of the 
commodity, that none others can resist the competition 
of countries where the wages are come to be low. 
Now it is contended that the article to be cultivated 
and brought to market with the smallest proportion 
of handicraft, will be found to be the human aliment; 
which thus, not only of the most vital, but of the most 
profitable Importance, stands doubly secured to iis by 
a Providence too wise to trust a matter of such con- 
sequence as his food, to a quality so little trustworthy 
as the discretion of mankind. 

When, by increase of numbers, it shall become ex- 
pedient to extend the cultivation, lands less choice 
than before must come under the plough; and the 
diminished returns on these, influencing the rate of 
profit throughout the whole, will enable all the former 
to throw off" a greater rent ; for the same pressure 
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which urges a new cultivator to undertake inferior 
land, would equally lead him to bid a better price 
than it brought before for land of a superior quality. 
His competition, tl erefore, swells the former rent, 
and reduces the ordinary rate of profit ; for uniformity 
is of the nature of the last, and the first is ever equal 
to the disparity of the tracts in occupation. 

This theory of the rise and progress of rent, how- 
ever, has been obscured by a variety of circumstances 
which have led some to imagine that all lands what- 
ever are capable of paying that remuneration. Such 
an erroneous inference may have been drawn, in the 
first place, from the fact that no land is let without 
a rent stipulated in return ; not reflecting tliat, until 
he can accomplish this condition, no landlord will he 
tempted to entrust a property out of his liands. 
Again, nothing is more common than good and bad 
lands being let together for an aggregate rent, which, 
were the bargain analyzed, would he found, perhaps, 
to be all paid for the good, and none at all for the 
bad. Further, when it is said that the worst or re- 
motest land is incapable of paying rent, it is not 
meant to apply only to cultivated lands, or those in 
tillage, but to include all lands in occupation, even 
unimproved pastures, which are liable to the same 
progressive value with the rest, and are highly ex- 
posed to be the remotest, as the cattle, which consti- 
tutes their produce, has a power to economize the car- 
riage, by conveying itself to market. Now the culti- 
vated portions, thus ever chancing to be the nearer, 
are so much the more liable to be the tracts under 
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rent, and induce the belief that this remuneranl 
comes exclusively from culture, when it may arise 
rather from proximity. Thus, however, the questioD 
may be veiled, we must admit the theory of increasing 
revenue to the landlord, with concomitant reduction 
of reward to the cultivator. 

But though profits have fallen from the same cause 
which occasioned the rise of rent, it is important to 
remark, that the diminution of the one is not in the 
same ratio as the enlargement of the other, and that 
the depression is sensibly alleviated to the farmer hy 
the shares or wages of his labourers becoming less, 
at the very moment that his rent becomes greater. 
The whole society, in fact, being now supplied with 
diminished profusion, divide their altered, as they did 
their former fortune, among them, and (setting aside 
the proprietor,) bear the same degree or relation to 
one another that they did at first. For the wages of 
labour, like rent and profit, would appear to be strictly 
regulated by the returns of the land ; and while the 
exertion required is the same original task to which 
each individual would be condemned were he to dig 
the earth for himself, the reward (far from being con- 
fined, as in this case, to his individual share of food,) 
consists additionally of his fair proportion of the sur- 
plus produce, allotted from day to day, in a precise 
ratio with the labour admitted by the season, which 
is the reason of the variation observable in wages at 
the different periods of the year. The whole, it may 
be repeated, is to be looked upon as a convention 
among all tlie parties to join in a common undertak- 
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ing, and to apportion duly to the toil of tlie peasant, 
and the capital of his master, the vast fund which 
proceeds from the congregation of labour over and 
above its individual efforts. 

The same cause, therefore, which operates a fall of 
profits, will bring about the like effect on wages. 
The combined exertion of those new comers who have 
occasioned the stretch of cultivation over less valuable 
tracts of land, is unequal to procure the former re- 
turns ; and they therefore accept that new and di- 
minished rate of recompense, which, by competition, 
spreads through the whole society, to the manifest 
alleviation of the fall of profits. 

Amidst this reduction of the returns of agriculture, 
however, it is essential to point out that it is imput- 
able, not so much to the sterility, as to the locality of 
the new lands ; for it is not necessary to a diminution 
of profits that the earth should yield less, but that the 
surplus produce should be a smaller quantity. In 
this manner the new tract might be even richer than 
the former; but though this circumstance would un- 
doubtedly soften, it might not hinder a reduced rate 
of returns. If the situation be in that degree disad- 
vantageous that the difference is more than consumed 
in bringing the produce to market, the surplus is en- 
croached upon, and the sinister result fully accom- 
plished. Moreover, in accounting for an effect so 
uniform in the progress of society as the decline of 
profits, it is absolutely necessary to impute it to a 
uniform cause. Now an increasing remoteness, or 
other difficulty of intercourse, is of this character; 
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while fertility and barrenness (if they be understCH 
at all,) seem to be qualities scattered about the earth 
very much at random ; and accordingly mankind, in 
the choice of settlements, ever regarding intercourse 
as of the first, and richness of soil as only of secondary 
importance, never fail to spread themselves along the 
banks of some river, and little heed the quality, more 
fertile, perhaps, of the lands behind. 

But, besides a diminution in the rate of wages, a 
multitude of other circumstances concur to mitigate 
the fall of profits. As the earth yields smaller re- 
turns, many contrivances, economies, and modes of 
culture, which would not render the established ad- 
vantage under the former rate, being found to admit 
the new, are very readily adopted ; so that the land, 
while it allows a smaller proportionate reward for the 
iucreaacd capital advanced, nevertheless gives a lai^er 
aggregate crop ; and this observation is to be under- 
stood, not as regarding exclusively the new lands 
taken in, but as extending over the entire cultivation ; 
the old tracts absorbing new capitals at every fall of 
profits, to be repaid with smaller, but yet adequate 
returns, according to the existing rate ; thus econo- 
mizing the territory, providing for increasing numbers 
even on the same space, and checking, as much \ 
possible, that extension of culture which is the l 
occasion of the fall. 

The same thriftiness takes place in the transmission 
of goods. A road or a canal, for instance, was not 
cut, a bridge not built, or the slight obstruction in 
a river not removed, because (the intercourse com- 
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paxatively inconsiderable,) the undertakbg would not 
pay so well as cultivating the land ; but when the 
land itself no longer pays so well, these works per- 
haps will afford an equal recompense ; and this re- 
sult once manifest, the enterprise will not linger a 
great while. Now such improvements operate a very 
sensible economy in favour of the public in general ; 
for at the same time that commodities, less taxed in 
the conveyance, are more cheaply distributed, to the 
manifest benefit of the whole community, the trans- 
mission throughout the country thenceforth occupy- 
ing, on account of its facilities, a diminished propor- 
ion of hands, those who are reserved fall to produc- 
ive employments, and augment the mass of com- 
modities, instead of being, as before, a consuming 
incumbrance upon the surplus produce. But besides 
,hese advantages, the saving thus contrived in bringing 
;he produce to market, operates in the most direct 
manner to stay the fall of profits, whose level, only 
ascertained at a common emporium, is mainly affected 
by the cost of conveyance. 

The constant approach of the market is another 
incident which tends to mitigate and retard the de- 
cline of profit. As population multiplies, it naturally 
advances nearer and nearer to the scene of production ; 
and the vicinity of the consumer is the occasion that, 
somewhat less produce being sacrificed in the carriage 
before it becomes an available commodity, somewhat 
more remains as surplus than otherwise could be the 
case. 

Without expatiating on the manifold other conse- 
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quences of a reduction in the returns of the land, 
effect on the progress of manufactures will be well 
worth considering. 

However the case may be imagined of a community 
which applies itself exclusively to agriculture, and 
gathers the whole of its merchandise from distant 
parts, it is certain that, of the wants thus compre- 
hended, all are not equally removed from the expe- 
diency of domestic supply. 

Among the articles required in every society there 
are some so coarse and ponderous that the cost of 
transporting them from other places very soon renders 
it preferable to make them on the spot. At first, it 
has been seen, that the richness of the land interdicts 
the employment. It would not be worth while, for 
instance, to weave a bale of druggets, if the bands so 
occupied could obtain greater returns by cultivating 
the soil, than would suffice to purchase the goods, 
and bring them from elsewhere ; and accordingly the 
raw produce is all conveyed away to be repaid in 
manufactured commodities. 

The well known phenomenon, which has ever 
cited the wonder of the commercial world, of a nation 
sending forth her materials, apparently for the express 
purpose of getting them wrought up, becomes expli- 
cable under a theory like the present ; for if it can be 
advantageous for a people to export the surplus pro- 
duce of the soil, and take in payment the manufac- 
tured goods they have occasion for, it may very well 
happen (and may as well occur as not) that an article 
carried out should form the ground work of the very 
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commodity returned. The produce exported, what- 
soever may have been the expense of the carriage, 
could not, in the market of the manufacturers, have 
exceeded the cost of corresponding produce from else- 
where; for if it had done so, they would never have 
been the purchasers; and therefore, this material 
going into the common supply, when goods are taken 
in return, in the same market, it is as easy to suppose 
them made of the very produce exported, as of any 
other matter. 

But, whatever may be the subject of the manufac- 
tures brought back, it must early happen with the 
coarser kinds, that, the returns of the land dwindling 
away, less produce can be obtained by application to 
the soil, than is necessary to buy and bring them to 
market ; and thenceforth they must be made at home. 
For the reduction in the returns is the occasion that 
there is no more the same discrepancy in the rates of 
profit, and therefore in the rates of prices of the two 
correspondent countries ; and that, with former revo- 
lutions of the same nature, the once ample difference 
has gradually decayed, till it now no longer suffices 
to cover the cost of carriage. At the same time, less 
rewards of profit and wages being expected than 
before, our agriculturists are at length enabled, with 
a given number of hands, to make the unwieldy goods 
in question on better tenns than if they were to 
employ the same labour in any other manner. They 
will therefore begin to manufacture; and now the 
price must go down step by step, with the produce 
of the land ; for the parties engaged at the loom 
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are always to submit to tlie same returns (other cir^ 
cumstances considered) as the soil would give them ; 
if this at any time be not obtained, some will shift 
employments till the diminished supply shall raise 
the price of the manufacture; on the other hand, 
if it be more than obtained, the change of numbers 
will be the other way, until the augmented quantity 
of the merchandise shall lower the value ; and in this 
manner the general competition will ever adjust, to a 
very admirable nicety, the relation of all the parties 
to one another. 

Thus arrived at the moment when it is expedient 
to manufacture, let ua not fail to remark, that the 
choice of objects is limited in the same manner as 
was observed of agriculture. Besides the circum- 
stances which will render the carriage of consequence 
in both instances, the manual labour will exercise the 
same important influence as before, and be the occa- 
sion that those simple articles must be first under- 
taken, which can be produced with the smallest pos- 
sible proportion of this ingredient, of all others the 
most obnoxious to the competition of rival nations. 

And this which is true of the coarser kinds of 
goods, will be equally so in succession of all the 
others ; whereof those which combine in their value 
the smallest quantity of manual labour, vrith the 
largest proportion of carriage, relatively to the worth 
of the raw material (that is, always the inferior re- 
maining classes) must ever be manufactured first; as 
successive falls of profit shall reduce that disparity in 
the rates of the two countries, which formerly wu 
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Uirough a disparity of prices, of providing 
for the conveyance. 

lo this arrangement we must again adniire the 
eternal providence of nature ; who, ever calling on 
unpractised hands only for an inferior order of goods, 
combines their interest with thetr uuskJI fulness, and 
operates a regular apprenticeship for them, into the 
superior qualities. 

The same diminution in the profits of husbandry, 
which has thus engendered the first manufacture, will 
operate a corresponding revolution in the trade in 
raw produce. That material which shall be found 
the most cumbersome in proportion to the worth will 
be the first to become immovable on account of the 
expense of the conveyance. As long as this consume 
no more than the difference between the two prices 
at home and abroad, the transaction will be advan- 
tageous, and the exportation proceed ; but, when by 
the progress of agriculture, the returns of the soil 
shall be less unequal, and the difference in value 
will no longer sufSce to pay the carriage of the pro- 
duce, it is obvious the circumstances are so changed 
as to reverse the policy of the undertaking, and the 
exportation beginning to diminish, will at length, 
under the gradual fall of profits, die entirely away. 

And now the price will augment step by step with 
the decay in the returns of the land, this proposition 
being evidently included in the former of the de- 
clining value of manufactures; for when either of 
these two sides of the account is said to be dearer or 
cheaper, it is ever relatively to the other. 
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But tlie two phenomena, of incipient manufacture 
on the one hand, and of failing export in an article of 
raw produce on the other, will be found still more 
intimately allied than by their common origin from 
the sinking returns of the land ; for if, as has been 
shown, a material exported may form the ground of a 
manufacture returned, on account of the equal im- 
pulse of both parts of the transaction, and the profit 
upon the outgoing, dwindle away in the same degree 
as that upon the import, so that a manufacture 
begins at the same moment that an exportation ceases, 
it may very well happen (and may as well occur as 
not) that the article which can no longer go abroad, 
is the very material of which that manufacture is to 
be made, which can no longer be imported. 

From this exposure of the importance of carriage, 
it might be inferred, that a newly congregated society 
would be very prone to select for importation the 
lighter and finer kinds of merchandise, as those which 
would reach them lees burthened, and therefore in 
larger comparative quantities in return for their raw 
produce ; besides that they must be relatively cheaper 
in the ratio of the handicraft comprised in them. 
But this anomaly, by which the more delicate results 
of skill might fall into the hands of a people in a 
very rude stage of advancement, has no real exist- 
ence ; for though the general competition among the 
venders, keep down the prices of the whole range 
of manufactures to those of the manufacturing coun- 
tries, with the sole addition of the carriage, we may 
observe that, strictly engaged in the pursuits of agri- 
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culture, wLose large rewards induce a habit of early 
marriage, and form the means of support for a nume- 
rous progeny, all the efforts of an incipient com- 
munity are absorbed in extending the bounds of 
their cultivation. Isolated in single families, or at 
most assembled in small and scattered hamlets, they 
are far from that ready and multiplied intercourse 
■with one another, which results from the leisure, and 
breeds the refined and meretricious wants of later 
stages of society. Their importations therefore, in 
the first instance, are altogether of the lower kinds of 
merchandise, as coarse clothing and implements of 
husbandry; and it is only as their profits fall, and 
their earlier necessities, as we have seen, become 
supplied by the dexterity of their own hands, that 
the place of these is filled up, in the growing list of 
importations, by goods of a description somewhat 
finer than before; which in their turn, ascending the 
catalogue, yield at length to the pressure of sinking 
returns from the land, and urging the loom or the 
anvil at home, leave their place in the imports to be 
filled by successors standing, in the scale of refine- 
ment, somewhat higher than themselves. 

Of all these revolutions, however, it is important to 
remark their ever gentle flow ; for the prodigious 
g-ains of husbandry being at first equal to the most 
distant carriage, when this can be no longer afforded, 
are yet sufficient to compass those of the former mar- 
kets, which are within the next degree of remoteness ; 
and so on successively of all the others ; the increase 
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of agriculture and population affecting at once both 
the imports and the exports, and restricting them in 
such sort, that they are always brought and carried 
respectively, reduced, although similar degrees of 
distance ; and are thus ever able to fetch and pay for 
one another. And this portraiture of the revolutions 
in the trade of early articles of produce and importa- 
tion, will be true in a long succession of all the 
others, which follow their steps, and take their places ; 
the rapidity of the march, however, becoming gra- 
dually chastened, as the society advances, and fills up 
in population. 

In this manner fcvery fall of profits brings about a 
vast extension of manufactures, the articles for home 
production being dictated one after the other, by the 
expense of their conveyance from other parts coming 
into collision with the reduced returns of the land; 
and in this manner every fall of profits operates the 
consumption at home of an increased proportion of 
the food and produce of the soil, whose smaller dis- 
posable surplus is compensated, not only with the 
former supply of the conveniences of life, but with a 
very great augmentation of them ; in so much, that a 
people who habitually consume all their surplus pro- 
duce at home, and whose wide extent of cultivation 
has at length reduced their profit to a very low ebb, 
may, nevertheless, from that very cause, find them- 
selves the centre of luxury and profusion. 

In order to elucidate this doctrine of a vastly aug- 
mented ratio of manufactures to compensate tl 
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nished returns of the earth, it will be necessary to 
consider, yet more intimately, the effect of cultivating' 
inferior lands upon the manufacturers at home. 

As agriculture, reaching the more sterile or the 
more distant tracts, is the occasion of reducing the 
surplus produce, it is clear that a greater proportion 
of labour becomes requisite to furnish the market 
with a given quantity of food. Now the attainment 
of this indispensable supply being of the last import- 
ance to every individual member of the society, in 
tbeir competition with one another they effect a tacit, 
but perfect understanding, that all shall work for it 
alike, and none (the nature and quality of their 
labour allowed for) disproportionately with the rest. 
Upon an intuitive agreement like this, the whole 
community first divided the toil among them, and the 
same cause ever operating must continue to bring 
about the same effect. Accordingly, as manufactures 
make progress, the labour of the artisan is regulated 
by that which is needful to obtain his food from the 
esirtb, and bring it to the common market. All other 
things alike, the agriculturist and the manufacturer 
must exert themselves in an equal degree ; and, there- 
fore, as more labour is called for to provide the neces- 
saries of life, more is unavoidably applied to manu- 
factures. But though greater effort on the one hand 
yield only the same quantity of food for general dis- 
tribution ; on the other, it is to be remembered, that 
it will afford an augmented supply of merchandise 
for the same purpose ; and hence, the more the indus- 
try of the people becomes quickened by the sterility. 
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or the remoteness of the newly cultivated lands, thf 
more that industry is rewarded with the tempting lure 
of the luxuries of life. 

And whereas we discerned formerly, that the agri- 
culturists, on the fait of profits, would be compelled 
to submit to a diminution of wages ; and we may ob- 
serve now, that the manufacturers, on the same occa- 
sion, would be obliged to undergo an augmentation 
of labour, a very little further consideration will lead 
us to perceive, that the general struggle fixes an 
equal truth and exactitude upon the converse of these 
propositions ; that the increased exertions of the 
manufacturers will reduce the labourers to the like 
on the one hand, while the diminished wages of the 
labourers will operate the same revolution among the 
manufacturers on the other ; from which it may be 
clearly seen, that the augmented toil in the agricul- 
turists, necessary to bring a given mass of food to 
market, does not mean increase of numbers (for though 
such will exist, it will be to supply the new comers), 
but increase of individual labour. We may even 
further discern the degree in which the two pressures 
will take effect ; for it is now obvious, from the fate 
of the manufacturers, that the work is to be augmented 
to that, which, under the new circumstances of the 
society, is required to earn a specific share of food 
out of the general market ; as we saw formerly, in 
the fate of the labourers, that the reward is diminished 
in tlie ratio of the surplus produce. And the reason- 
ableness of this natural arrangement is likewise very 
manifest; for the latter, the surplus produce, being 
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a result proportioned to the sagacity, the industry, 
and the well adjusted economy of the people, and 
not necessarily any fixed quantity, has no need to 
compel any fixed portibn of labour; whereas the 
former, viz. a quota of food, being a certain indis- 
pensable supply, very properly exacts whatever ex- 
ertions in individuals is necessary to provide it. 

Presuming on the correctness of this analysis, we 
must come to the conclusion that the diminution of 
wages of every kind, as measured in agricultural 
produce, resolves itself into an increase of labour, 
recompensed by increased command of manufactures, 
and therefore that (as far as disadvantage is sus- 
tained) it is altogether illusive; and as the whole 
surplus produce is involved in the same fate, and 
more goods are constantly paid for declining returns 
from the land, so the same thing must be inferred of 
the fall of profits. In this manner every stage of our 
career will be found to possess its compensating 
advantages; the whole being really nothing more 
than an effect in the human economy of that pro- 
gressive movement which evidently besets all that 
we behold. 

And now, a broader light falling on the change in 
the relative value of manufactures and of produce, 
we may plainly discern in what manner the former 
decline, and the latter rises in price ; how the owners 
of produce are enabled to exact more manufactures 
in return, and how the possessors of manufactures 
are compelled to accept in payment smaller portions 
of produce. Not only, however, is it expedient to 
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notice the perspicuity thug spread over the revolu''-' 
tions of the domestic trade, but the opportunity must 
be employed to elucidate still further their effect 
upon the external commertfe; for now it may be 
clearly discovered that the successful appeal of the 
cultivator for more goods, in exchange for produce, 
from his customers at home, will equally involve the 
foreigner ; and that these encroaching demands are 
precisely the mode in which the diminishing diffe- 
rence of the two rates of profit becomes betrayed, 
and the fund for conveyance intruded upon. If, 
under a fall of profits, the value of the produce con- 
tinued the same as before, the proposition comprising 
no alteration in that of the foreign commodity, it is 
obvious they might exchange for one another as well 
as formerly; but when higher prices are required of 
the foreigner for the raw produce of the soil, it con- 
sumes a part of that difference between the two rates 
of prices, at home and abroad, which is indispensable 
for the carriage, and (unrestricted universal inter- 
course supposed) the remoter customer is cut off. 
This, however, is not all ; for, as the same demand 
is made upon the others, they are every one reduced 
to the alternative of adjusting their economy to that 
of the people supplying them, and will extend their 
respective cultivations, until the contracting returns 
of their lands restoring such a disparity in the two 
rates of profit as will admit of the carriage as before, 
their original trade in raw produce remains reduced 
by such portion as all the parties will henceforth 
supply to themselves, by the extension of their own 
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agriculture. But this part of the reduction in the 
trade would seem to be greatly compensated by the 
circumstance, that in the universal compression of it 
into a narrower circle (which now excludes the re- 
motest purchasers in all directions, and condemns 
them to their own resources) new customers will arise 
on every side, somewhat nearer home than any before; 
their economy having unavoidably sympathized in 
the universal movement. 

At the same time, through a process already de- 
tailed, a mass of manufactures, ever of the coarser 
remaining descriptions, come henceforth to be made 
in the remoter and interior parts of the country at 
home (most stricken by the cost of carriage), answer- 
ing at once the end of consuming the produce no 
longer carried forth, itnd supplying the want of the 
goods no longer imported. These manufactories, as 
will be naturally imagined, impelled by the same 
force which first engendered them, will spread wider 
and wider, and be followed by a succession of others 
In successive falls of profit. But the principle of 
diffusion will be after a diminishing ratio, as the 
goods become finer, and the expense of conveyance 
is in smaller proportion to the value ; and accordingly 
we may observe every where, that the ruder kinds 
of work are made in a vast number of places, and 
disperse themselves to very few ; while the lighter 
and more costly descriptions of merchandise are pro- 
duced in few places, to be distributed to a vast 
number. 

Thus the same pressure which extinguishes the 
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remoter correspondent, brings about concomitantly a 
slight reduction in the whole intercourse, which is 
therefore at once restricting in space (as remarked 
before) and diminishing in amount. And thus the 
vast revolutions of foreign commerce, which follow 
the fall of profits, are ever advanced by the gentlest 
degrees; each correspondent country being prepared, 
by continual contractions in the trade of any given 
commodity, for its eventual extinction. 

The commercial career, however, thus followed out 
for an early article of raw produce, will be far from 
operating with contemporaneous similarity on the 
others ; which though they all run the same round, 
yet follow one another in an orderly succession, and 
comprising in their value increasing proportions of 
handicraft, approach nearer and nearer to the cha- 
racter of manufactures, until at length some of them, 
far from reaching a term, assume, with these, a per- 
manent power of exportation. 

Thus the first article of raw produce, which, in a 
temperate climate, we shall suppose to be com, being 
rendered marketable with the smallest degree of 
manual labour, seems capable, from the very outset, 
of reaching consumers in the remotest quarters of 
the globe ; but other matter, which, from comparative 
contraction of handicraft, can be grown at or about 
the same period, must be deemed unable to follow 
the first, except in the various degrees in which this 
handicraft enters into their composition and value; 
that which contains the least travelling foremost, 
and the others following only in their order; inso- 
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much that some of the last come to be cultivated, 
in the beginniog only for home consumption, being 
at once perhaps too heavy or bulky to be brought 
from abroad, and too expensive with manual labour 
to go thither. 

This long array of its produce is set immediately 
into motion by the progress of the propelling society. 
The moment there is a fall of profit, the foremost 
export, as we have seen comes to be dearer, and 
begins a retreat ; but such is not yet the movement 
of the second order of articles, which will not follow 
the retreat of the first, until they have reached its 
advance. This, however, is equally brought about 
by the same fall of profit ; for the value being com- 
pounded of two parts, of which the one, the natural 
produce, is become dearer, from the diminished re- 
turns of the earth, while the other, the handicraft, 
is become cheaper ; and this latter ingredient being 
in greater proportion than in the corn, it happens, in 
all the subsequent classes, that the fall of wages 
overcomes the rise of the raw matter, and is the occa- 
sion that, the aggregate value diminishing in all 
these articles, they can travel further, and be even- 
tually followed by new productions, now, from the 
same impulse, beginning to be cultivated at home. 

In this manner a second order of productions at- 
taining presently the utmost limits of exportation, the 
fall will cease, and give way to a rise in the value ; 
the power of travel gradually contract, and a retreat 
take place as in the former series. For we are to re- 
collect that the manual labour contained in these ar- 
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tides is still very small, although its value Has t 
so great, in proportion to that of the natural produce, 
as to reduce the aggregate value of the commodity 
when a fall of wages took place. But this fall of 
wages will be found in a diminishing ratio at every 
step, so as gradually to allow of an opposite effect, 
and be the occasion that the increasing value of the 
natural produce shall have its turn, and overcome the 
diminishing value of the handicraft, in so much that 
the aggregate worth of the commodity at length 
begins to rise, and the exportation must contract. ^M 

And now all the other classes of produce mi^B 
follow the same eternal progression ; diminishing then 
prices, through the predominance of a fall of wages, 
until the expansion of their trade is at the utmost ; 
and then increasing them, through the increased re- 
lative value of the raw matter, in such sort that the 
exportation narrows. 

The complexity of these revolutions will still be 
greatly increased to our apprehension, if we consider 
that, in the course of them, the same countries may 
be trading in all the commodities at once ; the raw 
produce which, growing cheaper, is going outwards ; 
that which, becoming dearer, is contracting the circle 
of its export; making, at one and the same moment, 
the manifold returns required by one country, and 
repeating the entire process with many. 

But though the order of the march be in this man- 
ner uniform, the rate of it will be found to be always 
in a diminishing ratio ; so that while the early articles 
of raw produce, especially alimental matter, come in 
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consumed at home ; the others, containing ever in- 
creasing proportions of handicraft, approach tlie na- 
ture of fortunes of manufactures, and will be objects 
of export for a long succession of ages, and some even 
at the latest periods. 

For though the fall of wages, becoming less and 
less rapid, might seem to allow increasing force to the 
constant rise in the raw matter, we are to recollect 
that this principle is continually combated by the in- 
creasing proportion which the manual labour, and 
consequently wages, bear in the production of each 
successive class of raw materials ; the effect of which 
is such, in the progress and filling up of society and 
population, that at length, and in the later articles of 
produce, it dies almost entirely away, and becomes 
insensible. 

At first view it might be thought that the diminu- 
tion in the value of many succeeding descriptions of 
raw produce, during certain periods of the economical 
march, would tend to give a greater command of them 
to the populace, and in so far contradict the theory of 
declining wages ; but here it is to be recollected, that 
the fall in wages must ever be superior to that of pro- 
duce, whose diminution is only occasioned by certain 
admixture of the former, the effect even then reduced 
by rise of the raw matter. In other words the fall of 
wages is entire and unmitigated; but the fall in the 
value of produce, coming only collaterally from the 
fall of the wages themselves, and combated by an 
opposite principle, must necessarily be far inferior ; 
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SO that altliough the commodity have declined, the 
wages must have declined still more, and must there- 
fore enjoy a diminished command of it. 

The final illusiveness however of all diminution of 
wages has already been pointed out. Let it suffice 
here to repeat, that the elevated rewards of labour in 
early periods of society, comprise, from their excessive 
price, hardly any commemd of manufactures ; and that 
on the contrary, the reduced nominal recompense of 
very populous countries (all other combinations alike) 
affords a very rich share of all kinds of conveniences. 
The one condition, therefore, is more than a compen- 
sation for the other. 

Let it however be further explained, in order to 
meet some erroneous impressions, that a diminution of 
wages can uever mean the diminution of a man's own 
individual share of food, the consumption of which he 
can at no time have exceeded, and cannot possibly 
dispense with ; but that it means the diminution of 
every man's command of the aliment, and, through 
that, of the labour of his neighbours. The agricul- 
turist obtains for his pains many more shares than his 
own ; the manufacturer, compelled to equal toil, does 
the same in manufactures ; all other employments 
produce the like result ; and the whole coming at last 
to be distributed, every one by interchange obtains 
his share of the entire mass of productions. When 
the fall of wages comes therefore, it is reckoned, not 
in the workman's own food, which he cannot forego, 
but in the surplus at his disposal for others ; who, 
with himself, all compelled to greater labour by a 
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process already analyzed, produce, and share among 
UB, far more merchandise than at first. 

Here again, let it be repeated, that the importation 
of manufactures will accompany exactly that export 
of raw produce for which they are taken in payment. 
The same diminution in the returns of the earth, 
which, by a rise in their value, contracted the trade 
in them, will enable capitalists and workmen at 
home, by lowering their profits and wages, to manu- 
facture goods cheaper than before ; to rival all their 
fonner correspondents, between whose prices and the 
others there no longer exists sufficient difference to 
pay the carriage ; and cut off the remoter dealers, 
unable to readjust their economy like the others 
whose eventual diminution of trade is partly com- 
pensated by new correspondents, whom the same 
revolution has bred nearer home. 

But it must be remarked that this blow will only 
strike upon the foremost, or coarser remaining des- 
criptions of goods, although the carriage ever forms 
the only difference between the prices at home and 
abroad of the whole range of manufactures. For it 
is the competition among the producers of them, and 
not the power of manufacture among the purchasers, 
which has reduced them to this uniformity. Accord- 
ingly, m a fall of profits, those foreign commodities, 
expense of conveyance only allowed for, all retain 
the prices of their respective countries, except the 
coarser ; which, comprising least manual labour with 
most bulky material, can now be made cheaper than 
they could hitherto be imported. The fall of profits 
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the rise in the value of the raw material ; and this 
being equally the case with all the other goods, they 
could all be made cheaper than before; but yet not 
so much cheaper, except in the foremost instance, as 
to rival the foreigner, because all the others com- 
prise too great a proportion of handicraft, an item 
still supposed cheaper abroad. 

In process of time all the other descriptions will 
follow in their turns, but with diminishing rapidity of 
march, as wages fall and produce rises after slower 
and slower rates. 

In this progress it is worthy of remark that the 
proprietorship of the land is constantly becoming 
more valuable in two distinct ways ; in the one by 
the increase of the rent, in the other by the increased 
value of the rent. Not only is the revenue expressed 
in more produce, but this produce has itself acquired 
a greater command than before over the general labour 
and merchandise of the society. 

But though the rental, originally a nonentity, be 
for some time an enlarging share of the crop, and 
grow from the beginning to the end more and more 
valuable to the holder, it would seem, at a certain 
period, to reach a maximum proportion of the entire 
produce ; thence to decline, and finally to become 
unimportant. For the innumerable improvements in 
agriculture, being of universal diffusion throughout 
the community, would seem to want that character of 
disparity essential to the composition of rent ; and to 
convey all their returns to the cultivators who ad- 
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^«Seetae necessary stock ; so that however the in- 
come be augmenting, the crop increases much more ; 
and eventually brings the revenue of the landlord, 
amidst a growing value to himself, to a comparative 
insignificance with the society in general. 

With this endeavour to trace, after a fall of profits, 
the restoration of the community to its natural equi- 
librium, and the great augmentation in the mass of 
manufactures which proceeds from the quickened in- 
dustry of the artisans, it were neglectful to overlook 
that further prodigious increase which comes, at the 
same period, from the more matured economy of the 
people. In the case of ^riculture it has been seen, 
that many innovations and improvements become ac- 
ceptable under declining returns ; and tend to retard 
and mitigate, however they cannot finally prevent, the 
apprehended catastrophe. So likewise in that of 
wrought goods, every reduction in the profits of stock is 
the instant occasion of fresh divisions of labour among 
the manufacturers, which awakening the mechanical 
ingenuity, and the manual dexterity of the artisan, 
become the source of much greater skill, and result in 
new increase of merchandise. 

These manifold additions all tend of course to con- 
tinued reduction of value ; so that, in the progress of 
society, the produce of the land coming always to be 
dearer, while that of the human hands is for ever 
growing cheaper, in the end they exchange for one 
another on terms diametrically the opposite of those 
from which they at first set out. 

Amidst the continual reduction in the value of 
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manufactures, !t is not unworthy of notice, as a poiiH 
of considerable importance in the ruder climates, that 
this doctrine will include lodging. The building of 
houses being intitled to the same rate of profit as 
every other pursuit, they are ever exorbitantly dear in 
newly established communities; and accordingly, in 
order to reduce that item of family expense, they are 
generally of wood, and otherwise of a comparatively 
humble character during the earlier periods. But as 
population makes progress, and the returns of the 
land decay, habitations gradually improve, and at 
length, in advanced stages of society, become finished 
with costly comfort and solicitude, and often assume 
among the wealthy an almost regal splendour. 

The same cause must naturally affect the pubHc 
building's, and other durable monuments ; which, on 
account of the disproportionate expense, must be un- 
dertakings of great effort, and of some difficulty with 
a people of recent establishment. In the progress of 
things, however, the facilities improving, these edi- 
fices, with a just deference to the alteration, are con- 
structed with greater solidity, and display much more 
magnificence than they did at the outset. The mas- 
sive ruins which incumber the fertility of Egypt, and 
the stupendous remains scattered over the face of 
India ought, in this manner, to bespeak very popu- 
lous nations in a very high antiquity; but though 
there is much reason to conjecture that such was 
actually the fact, the fortune of the races who have 
successively occupied these interesting portions of the 
globe, as far back as history can trace, has unluckily 
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!ra such, that a modern, amidst the uncertainty of 
their origin, is altogether as much entitled to consider 
the prodigious structures in question the monuments 
of slavery, as he is to rank them among the efforts of 
prosperity and wealth. 

From what has been already advanced, it is, per- 
haps, sufficiently established, that the industry of 
man is exclusively regulated by the degree of exer- 
tion necessary to obtain food from the earth ; but this 
doctrine will be further corroborated by a very slight 
review of different nations under different kinds of 
nutriment; for, hitherto, having treated the subject 
as if our food were uniform, corresponding effects will 
be discovered when the variety is brought under con- 
sideration. One food in fact is only one system ; 
other foods have other systems. Communities sub- 
sisting on rye, oats, or barley, will constantly be found 
less industrious than those who live habitually on 
wheat; not that the moral character is at all inferior 
by nature, or even different ; much less that it is 
affected by such substances ; but because these edi- 
bles are procured with less labour, and there is no 
more employment to be found for the people after the 
means of existence are once distributed among them. 
They present, therefore, without any demerit of their 
own, the appearance of comparative poverty and 



Maize, or Indian wheat, as a vegetable still more 
prolific, may be characterised as a yet stronger evi- 
dence of the truth of the theory propounded. 

Even chesnuts are no uncommon article of sub- 
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sistence, and in some tracts form the support of tke 
inhabitants during a third part of the year. Of 
those who are condemned at one season to such de- 
graded resources, it may not be naturally expected 
that they should be better off in the others ; and 
accordingly they will uniformly be found a very un- 
occupied and destitute race. In other words, their 
food requiring little labour, they have need to offer 
but little in return; and find, by virtue of an earlier 
tenet, no further employment when the indispensable 
supply has fairly reached their hands. 

But rice is perhaps the strongest, as it is un- 
doubtedly the most extensive example of the force of 
the doctrine in question. In the east this grain is 
almost the sole resource of many millions of people, 
who, in consequence of the facility with which it is 
cultivated, are all called upon to perform a very 
slight portion of labour. A servant in India does 
very little work, and earns very inconsiderable wages, 
compared with what is commonly accomplished in 
many other countries ; accordingly it is found neces- 
sary to hire a great number, in order to carry on the 
ordinary affairs of an establishment, and so likewise 
of other occupations. But this, it must be repeated, 
cannot be urged as a proof of inertness on the part of 
the people, whose moral attributes have no bearing 
on the question. The nature of their aliment exacts 
from them only a given degree of labour ; and, far 
from requiring, does not even allow that they should 
exert themselves further ; for it has already been 
shown that whereas this primary want first sets their 
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ingenuity at work, and they toil to obtain the neces- 
saries of life, so there is no other mode of paying for 
labour, and therefore no further demand for their ser- 
vices after the nutriment is once fairly parted with 
by the proprietor, and made over to the consumer. 
Any labour beyond this point must be supposed on 
the footing of exchanging work for work, and not 
work for food ; and though, with a few scattered in- 
'f dividuals, here might be found incentive sufficient, 
experience teaches in general that the motive is 
utterly inadequate. Indeed any further supply 
would be redundant, and only serve to depreciate the 
whole mass of commodities ; for as the surplus food 
(a given quantity) is to be exchanged for the surplus 
labour and merchandise, any addition to the amount 
of these, as it could not increase the value of the 
whole, would necessarily degrade that of every 
part. 

Thus we may now see not only that employment 
depends on the mode of distributing the produce of 
the soil, as at first contended, but that the quantity 
of employment is further dependent on the returns of 
the earth, and again on the nature of the aliment ha- 
bitually consumed by the society. 

It may be observed therefore, that the terms " rich," 
" poor," " idle," " industrious," as applied to large 
numbers of mankind, are to be deemed merely allu- 
sive of the nature of their economy ; and that, far 
from being a moral characteristic, these qualities arise 
from a physical necessity in their circumstances. 
Similar administrations of our economy, within a cer- 
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tain parity of latitude, would undoubtedly assimilat^ 
our manners in civilized life, in the same way as haa 
been observed of tlie savage nations of antiquity and 
modern times, whose striking resemblance comes from 
the similarity in the means liabitually employed by 
such untutored populations, to draw, from an uncul- 
tivated country, the supplies indispensable for daily 
subsistence. 

But nations who subsist on the inferior classes 
of food are exposed to other and more alarming dis- 
advantag;es than any waste of their time and inge- 
nuity; for in cases of scarcity the means of supply 
are more and more remote, precisely in the ratio of 
their own degradation. If indeed their own sorts of 
nutriment could be procured, their own merchandise 
might be thought altogether as adequate to the pur- 
chase as the merchandise of other communities is 
found in the same circumstances ; but when suste- 
nance is earned with tittle comparative labour, it 
would employ a disproportionate quantity to move a 
moderate mass of food, and carriage thence becoming 
too heavy a charge on alimental matter of inferior 
value, such articles are rendered only in the slightest 
imaginable degree an object of foreign commerce. 
On an emergency, therefore, there is nowhere any 
reasonable supply ; and when the goods of the famish- 
ing are presented to buy the superior descriptions of 
grain, they are found too inconsiderable in quantity, 
and thence in value, to afford a resource ; besides 
that, we must recollect the cultivators of these are not 
prepared for any more extraordinary demand than 
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what may arise from the vicissitude of the crops 
among their own ordinary consumers. 

In this situation, therefore, famine becomes incur- 
able, and the race of man perishes, like the reptiles of 
the earth, by the sole influence of an un^enial season. 

On the other hand, societies subsisting on the upper 
classes of food, always rich enough under an indirect 
distribution to acquire a quantity of their own cus- 
tomary descriptions, must be deemed, a fortiori, so 
much the more capable of purchasing inferior sorts, 
and thus stand, as it were, doubly guaranteed from 
the dreadful calamity in contemplation. 

Those who are maintained on potatoes, which may 
be deemed the lowest of human resources in a stale 
any thing approaching to civilization, are of course 
more than others exposed to this disaster ; but such 
a nutriment is perhaps no where observed in very 
extensive districts, and would appear to be commonly 
cultivated only by those whose beggary is already 
decided by the subdivision of the land. Possibly it 
may be even admitted that there is no tendency in 
the human race to the adoption of this, the lowest 
rank of provision ; and that nature, ever provident, 
on the one hand guards us from suffering, by a ten- 
dency to improve rather than to deteriorate our ali- 
ment, as she guides us, on the other, by an evident 
disposition to appropriate the lands ; in fact the latter 
would seem to be the occasion of the former, from the 
necessity which thence arises to make a trade of food, 
and the superior fitness of the superior grain for that 
purpose. 
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In the tropical climates of the new world, wher 
the means of supporting life gjows spontaneously to 
the hand of man, the economy which guides us in 
Europe, almost entirely disappears. There can be 
slender proprietorship of the soil where the possession 
brings no command of labour — no exertion whatever 
where subsistence can be obtained without it ; and 
accordingly we have ever seen that complete inertness 
besets all the inhabitants of these teeming and fruit- 
ful regions. Nay more, for not only may we observe 
that they do not labour, but that they are even inca- 
pable of toil. European degrees of industry and 
effort, being originally imposed upon these sunburnt 
races, their feeble temperament proved unequal to 
withstand the struggle ; they melted rapidly away, 
and for the most part have utterly disappeared from 
the face of the earth. Nature, with her invariable 
providence, having planted them in a climate where 
exertion was impossible, gave them, at the same time, 
those facilities of maintenance which rendered it su- 
perfluous. Even now we find that necessity, that 
slavery alone will be laborious in such a latitude ; and 
that, uninfluenced by those habits of patient thrift 
and activity which would not fail to keep the mastery 
throughout extensive portions of the globe, those who 
escape, or are manumitted, sink uniformly into an 
idle and wandering disposition, or practise only the 
most slender degrees of employment. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this econo- 
mical character of the torrid zone stands considerably 
modified by the extreme elevation of very extensive 
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regions in that part of the earth ; as it is perhaps, 
mitigated even by the figure of the globe itself, de- 
cidedly protuberant at the equator. All the moun- 
tainous tracts, it will be seen immediately, fall, from 
their temperate climate, under the doctrine laid down 
for much higher latitudes. 

Of the Polar regions it may be observed that our 
economy is of no more avail than in the tropics ; and 
that the sterility of the soil, or everlasting snows, 
produce the same effect, of limiting our distributive 
system, as a torrid climate and a boundless plenty. 
Those who are irredeemably condemned, by the se- 
verities of their latitude, to the pursuits of hunting or 
fishing for the support of life, present still fewer faci- 
lities to an appropriator, than even those by whose 
abundant supply he seems effectually cut off. 

Thus we must conclude of our peculiar economic^ I 
arrangement, that it is geographically limited, by the 
eternal fiat of nature, to the temperate girdles of the 
earth ; and, if these cursory reflections be well 
founded, we must leave the subject of the variety of 
human food with the persuasion, that the different 
kinds of grain are eminently well adapted to our own 
modes of economy ; and that, for the purposes of 
habitual support, we have no business whatever with 
roots or fruits. 

From what has been advanced it will be clearly 
perceived that whereas a society, in the beginning, 
is likely to employ all its hands in agriculture, and 
to export all the surplus produce, in its progress this 
state of things is continually shifting. At first 
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perhaps bq increase of Dumbers will have no othef 
effect than to increase the excess, which however, 
though it be really greater, will be relatively less; 
though it be a more considerable mass, it will be a 
diminishing proportion of the entire crop. Soon we 
se'e the failing fertility of the earth, or the remoteness 
of the tracts to which cultivation is extended, will 
thrust the community upon its first manufacture ; and 
now whereas all the surplus food has been hitherto 
exported, the first step is reached in a process by 
which it will eventually be all consumed at home. 
The quantity from the outset diminishing in propor- 
tion, in the ratio of the returns of the land ; but 
hitherto augmenting in bulk, through the increasing 
numbers and industry of the cultivators ; at length 
will hesitate between these two opposite impulses ; 
presently will turn about, and the mass itself dimi- 
nish year by year; until in the end, unless in pro- 
ductions more or less peculiar to the country, such 
export in all the earlier articles die entirely away, 
and so in succession, but after slower and slower 
rates, of a large proportion of the otherB. 

At the same time the progress of every description 
of handicraft will be exactly commensurate. The 
produce no longer sent abroad will furnish aliment 
and raw material to this growing division of the so- 
ciety ; that fall of profits which, in its career, occa- 
sioned the first domestic manufacture, in its further 
advance will presently cause the second, and this 
will be followed in their turns by all the others; 
until at length the foreign commerce, which was at 
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first an exchange of raw materials for wrought com- 
modities, shall become little more than a mere barter 
of articles peculiar to, or more advantageously fur- 
nished by either of the countries for those of the 
other. 

But this point in our journey through the laby- 
rinth of the human economy, must be attained in the 
same progressive manner in which we had occasion 
to trace the revolution of imports, and the march of 
manufactures. 

At first the goods made at home, encumbered with 
high rates of profit, will not be purchaseabie by any 
other nation whatever, on account of the rivalry and 
lower prices of those whose agricultural station is 
considerably in advance; and it is only after a lapse 
of years, and perhaps of ages, that this difficulty is 
suflSciently overcome, through the gradual diminution 
of the surplus produce, and the probable developement 
of other communities in the incipient stages of their 
economy, to admit the approach of foreign customers. 
All the elder manufacturing nations are of course 
excluded as buyers in a market less ancient than 
their own ; unless we admit the too possible case of 
national decrepitude having confined or contracted 
some to those narrower bounds of cultivation, which, 
entitling to greater returns, will class them among 
the younger communities in the estimate of the 
economist. 

When the period for exportation at length arrives, 
comparative vicinity, as sensibly modifying the ex- 
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pense of carriage, will be found the occasion of open- 
ing the demand ; and, other things alike, the nearest 
neighbour will become the earliest customer. And 
now the progress of exportation will resemble that of 
the manufactures themselves ; the heavier and grosser 
commodities (ever most obnoxious to the cost of 
travel, and thence less exposed to distant competi- 
tion) will be the first to rival the supplies of the 
remoter markets; while the finer goods, into whose 
composition greater portions of manual labour are 
conveyed (less affected by the expense of removal, 
and altogether more exposed to competition), must 
all remain at home in the very ratio of their portable- 
ness ; and only go forth in succession as the expiring 
returns of the land shall unfold the gates which may 
be said to have hitherto imprisoned them. Moreover 
in the like degree and manner as the market opens, 
it unavoidably widens; the same impulse, which 
sends out the second manufacture, will propel the 
first further ; for that fall of profits which enables the 
second to support the expense of carriage and depart, 
will enable the first to support it better than before, 
and therefore to travel to a greater distance. 

These revolutions, ever gently proceeding, at length 
bring about au entire change in the nature of foreign 
trade ; and conduct it to that period when, the earlier 
articles of raw produce lost sight of on either side, 
the interchanges may be deemed to consist mostly of 
manufactured commodities; in which situation it is 
important to recall to mind that, the original mobile 
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r whole economy remaining ever the same, it is 
still entirely impelled by those who hold in their 
hands the aliment of the country. 

Before proceeding further, however, although the 
remark may be thought superfluous, it will, perhaps, 
be as well to notice, once for all, that, in the descrip- 
tion given of the progressive order of our economy, 
it is by no means forgotten that all countries enjoy 
productions peculiar to themselves, or to a few of 
them, and have their trades accordingly greatly modi- 
fied by such objects. But these peculiarities, easily 
conceived, are disregarded in the present very cursory 
undertaking, as tending to incumber the general 
theory without adequate advantage ; and deprive it 
of the very little simplicity it is possible to preserve 
in a subject so elaborate. 

The proprietors of the soil, by this time become a 
rich and powerful class through the continued aug- 
mentation of the rent, must now be esteemed to pos- 
sess a very considerable influence over the matter and 
subject of the foreign trade. Filled with refined and 
perhaps fastidious wants, the natural effect of wealth, 
and followed by other holders of produce in a rest- 
less desire to obtain a variety of foreign luxuries, 
they induce those who seek the necessaries of life, to 
earn them by the fabrication of such articles as are 
correspondingly desired by the possessors of food on 
the other side ; and who, in like manner, engage their 
countrymen to furnish the required supply, from the 
very same motive that urges the proprietors at home. 
In this way the two parties merely operate the most 
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simple barter, by which, let us not omit to remark, 
no profit whatsoever is brought about. The benefit 
we have seen is derived from the land, whicb yields 
an increase whereof none can proceed from merchan- 
dise; nor can the transaction be deemed complete 
until the goods imported shall be actually exchanged 
for food ; when they will be found to purchase that 
portion of the crop (good or bad) which the labour 
and capital consumed in procuring them would have 
produced, in the same season, had it been employed 
on the land. ^| 

It is indeed not to be questioned that the ulH 
porters, in either country, find the goods they have 
received, at once more valuable than those they sent 
forth ; whence each party imagines he has acquired 
a profit for himself and for his country ; but in such 
a point of view this increase is wholly illusive; for 
in reality it is nothing more than the index of the 
crop in present distribution on either side ; and 
whereas, at the year's end, the traders and manu- 
facturers are entitled to their share of it, so they are, 
throughout the year, entitled at all times to the frac- 
tional parts of such share; and their productions 
therefore, whether original or substitutive, show a 
growing value as well proportioned to the time as to 
the capital they have necessarily occupied, and co- 
vering the expenses of carriage and so forth unavoid- 
ably incurred. 

It is clear, in this view of the subject, that the im- 
ports of every country, taken altogether, must display 
a greater value than the exports ; because the former 
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oare accumulated profits and conveyance upon tliem. 
But the entire exports will nevertheless balance the 
entire imports ; because by the time they, in their 
turn, reach their destination, they will, like the 
others, have become encumbered with charges. There 
is therefore nowhere any room for that dread of an 
unfavourable trade which has been popularly appre- 
hended from too great an importation. 

In this manner it would appear that foreign com- 
merce can render no profit whatsoever, but that, how- 
ever extensive, it is no more than a conventional ex- 
change of commodities to aid, on both sides, in the 
object of the much more important traffic at home, 
viz. the distribution of food. 

It is perfectly indifferent to the argument that the 
importers and exporters may be distinct persons, 
that, for the most part, the former do not actually 
give, nor the latter receive, any goods in return, 
and that in short foreign trade is a compound of a 
vast number of employments. All this a very slight 
reflection will prove to be mere division of labour; a 
mere assisting a voluminous operation by a number 
of individuals sharing the toil among them ; and 
however such detail may serve to confound our per- 
ceptions, all these parts make up only the same whole, 
and alter not for a moment the original and inherent 
nature of the transaction. 

As of foreign commerce so likewise of the home 
trade. When two domestic towns exchange mer- 
chandise with each other, the transaction breeds no 
profit whatever to the community. The increase 
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which each party perceives and enjoys, is 
accumulation of time and carriage, which wi 
discharged by those dispensers of food for whose 
convenience or caprice the bargain has been set on 
foot, and who compulsorily comprise in their j 
ment the agricultural augmentation of the season 

The source of profit thus traced to the land wl 
the interchange is merely of merchandise betwei 
one country and another, will not be found of a dif- 
ferent nature when the goods, as in our previous dis- 
play, are obtained in return for raw produce. In 
this case, as in the other, the gain upon the foreign 
article must be paid out of, and after the rate of, the 
proceeds of the land in the consuming country; and 
accordingly we may ever observe that manufactures 
are of very elevated value in newly settled commu- 
nities; because, however cheaply purchased abroad, 
none need apply to the trade withbut that rate of ad- 
vantage which he could obtain by cultivating the 
soil. But this price must likewise descend, and the 
profit lower in the ratio of the agricultural returns; 
until at length, as has been shown, notwithstanding 
these concessions of the dealers or factors (for they 
are mostly such in thinly peopled countries) which 
go in mitigation and delay of the catastrophe, the 
article, of whatsoever it may consist, can no longer 
be aflbrded from foreign parts. 

And these observations are to be understood, not 
only as explaining the nature of the gain in great or 
foreign transactions, but universally, and in the -mi- 
nutest bargains. Every mechanic, when he finds the 
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; lie has wrought bring him more than it cost, 
finds himself put in possession of that share of the 
harvest to which he has hecome entitled by his 
labour; always supposing that, attentive to the na- 
tural indications of the market, he have properly 
adapted his supply to the demand. And so likewise 
of every merchant, it will be seen that the profit he 
obtains upon his capital comes in no way out of his 
goods, but consists solely of his fair share of the 
crop in distribution, each according to bis risk and 
outlay. Even the other raw produce of the land is 
in the same predicament, and through the force of 
competition comes to have the supply so adjusted to 
the demand, and the value so estimated, that the re- 
turns are commensurate with those of the food habi- 
tually consumed in the neighbourhood. 

Moreover, we may here plainly discern the nature 
of the profit derived by retailers, which is but an 
extension of that of wholesale merchants. The final 
distribution of every commodity, one parcel taken 
with another, necessarily consumes a certain portion 
of time, during which the capital locked up is en- 
titled to the current advantage of all other stock, 
and the goods therefore reach, among the consumers, 
the price unavoidably needful to allow of the gain in 
question. Competition will force it down to this 
rate, but no lower; and, on the other hand, will 
admit of this rate, but no more ; for all are willing- 
to accept the present returns of the land, but none 
are disposed to take less. The wholesale dealers, 
however, submit to receive a certain portion only of 
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the final price, because their advances a 
but during a part of the time for which that price is 
the recompense, and thus only operate the first step 
of the distribution, which is at length completed by 
the retailers, who turn their capital profitably about 
upon the remaining sum ; and this is to be considered 
the explanation of the familiar difference between 
wholesale and retail prices. 

The advantage to the society of these numerous 
agents in the distribution has been stated before. 
Their division and subdivision of the labour is the 
occasion of much curious economy, and eventually 
of a very great increase in the mass of those com- 
modities, the producers of which would have their 
avocations seriously interrupted if they were entangled 
in the minutiae of the sale, and accordingly would be 
enabled to exact in the end much greater prices in 
order to compensate for the loss. 

But though the earth be in this manner the excl 
sive source of profit, it is not to be forgotten that th* 
rate, being always measured in food, will be greatly 
modified, in every country, not only by the quantity 
of the surplus produce (which, under parity of cir- 
cumstances in other respects, may vary with the 
climate or the fertility), but by the nature of the ali- 
ment habitually consumed by her inhabitants. Ac- 
cordingly, on the most superficial survey of various 
nations, we may observe very different degrees of 
gain prevail under similar extents of population and 
culture. In Europe, where the human existence is 
mainly supported by com, the rate of profit is seen 
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to sink very low in the more peopled tracts, because 
the surplus produce of tiie land in our kinds of grain 
both can sink, and, in the cases alluded to, appears 
to have actually fallen to the very lowest degree ; 
while throughout the east, in some parts of which 
the population is perhaps more dense than in any 
other regions of ihe globe, profits maintain a very 
great elevation, because the habitual food of the in- 
habitants is rice, which, with its double harvest, ever 
yields a much greater annual return than can be 
realized by other grain. 

This principle naturally influences the rate of inte- 
rest, or the hire to be paid for a capital sum bor- 
rowed. This seems to be generally estimated at 
about a moiety of the amount of profit, which would 
thus appear to divide itself equally between the 
advances of slock, and its active employment ; and 
accordingly, throughout the warmer climates, the 
interest of money is uniformly much higher, other 
circumstances considered, than it is in the more tem- 
perate latitudes. 

The same cause, if the doctrines of the present 
essay be correctly laid down, must unavoidably modify 
the price and nature of manufactures, both of which 
we have seen are regulated by the rate of profit. 
Elevated as this is stated to be in all the countries 
in question, it must keep the value higher, stop the 
progress in an earlier class, and eventually push a 
people, whose climate gives them small occasion for 
coarse goods, lodging, or raiment, upon those hibo- 
rious and unique descriptions of work, whereof the 
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minute curiosity alone could ever draw the price fro^" 
the startled apprehension of a stranger. 

And tliis evident exuberance of toil will further 
help to explain, in some degree, the source of those 
wonderful architectural remains, which else might 
be deemed inconsistent with the high profits traced 
as the portion of such fertile countries; for though 
the profusion of princes, and the crafty influence of 
the priesthood, have elsewhere raised very astonishing 
monuments in comparatively early epochs of the 
human economy, yet the fearful mass — the frowning 
superiority of these antique remains, compel us to 
imagine that, with the potent agency of despotism 
and superstition, wealth and multitudes must hai^| 
made a league to pile them up. 

But the same elevated rates of profit which thus 
influence the price and nature of manufactures, must 
be deemed to exercise a corresponding sway in the 
growth and trade of raw produce ; and as population 
spreads over the surface of the earth, may perhaps 
be the occasion that the warmer climates shall show 
a strong tendency to supply raw materials to the 
others, and draw manufacture in return ; since it has 
been shown already, that where profits are high, the 
employment of the people is naturally on the land, 
and, vice veTxa, where they are low, leans greatly to 
handicraft. 

The magnitude of the returns is again the further 
occasion of a phenomenon which else would probably 
be nearly confined to much younger communitiesj 
viz. the tendency of foreigners to settle in such coaoi 
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; for the avowed purpose of accumulating a for- 
tune, of which the final remittance to their native 
land, popularly supposed to drain the one people, and 
enrich the other, may be safely pronounced an acci- 
dent altogether indifferent, and incapable of either 
result. Noxious however, or otherwise, it is this 
transfer of property which forms the characteristic 
difference between the two emigrations, as that resi- 
dence which is thus shown to be temporary in the one 
case, is almost uniformly a permanent settlement in 
the other. 

Not only however does the earth, under the modi- 
fications set forth, find the reward for employments 
incapable of producing any for themselves, but it 
regulates the degree of that reward in pursuits which 
are actually fruitful, A mine, for instance, will not 
be wrought if it do not bring for the capital advanced 
a return equal to what could be obtained from the 
land ; on the other hand, if it render more than the 
ordinary rate of the time and place, (risk and other 
disadvantages allowed for,) the proprietor will be 
enabled, through a competition of bidders, to appro- 
priate the excess as the rent of his mine, the price of 
the mineral extracted being in all cases regulated by 
the proportion of the supply to the demand, and in 
such sort that the most unproductive mine at work, 
like the most objectionable land, will afford no rent ; 
for whatsoever is rendered beyond the requisite pro- 
fit, is just so much encouragement to open an inferior 

But though these undertakings, in the power to 
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yield a rent, have a characteristic in comi 
the land, it is remarkable that the produce drawn 
from the bowels of the earth cannot be ranked with 
that of the surface; and, however it be unwrought, 
must be classed with the manufactures. Accordingly 
it is not to be imagined that any mine will be rich 
enough to attract the attention of early settlers; and 
when at length the diminution of the returns of agri- 
culture shall admit of tins as of other pursuits, the 
price (modified, no doubt, by the comparative plenty 
or rarity of the produce,) will probably be found too 
high to encourage any great extent of trade. This, 
however, will make the common progress of a mam 
facturing career, and, gradually widening its cii 
reach at last the utmost expansion of commerce. 

We may further observe, that when, by the cul- 
ture of still inferior or remoter land, mines less rich 
than before become worth taking in hand, they serve 
to furnish, by their produce, the very numbers whose 
pressure for food occasioned the extended cultivation; 
and thus preserving, or tending to preserve, the former 
proportions of supply and demand, maintain a certain 
degree of steadiness, and permanency in the price. 

At the same time this extension of mining will 
constantly enhance the former rental ; for, with mines 
as with land, it is the relative superiority which en- 
genders the rent. Nevertheless the case may be ima- 
gined of a mine producing some unique, or rare si 
stance, and without competitors, still yielding 
revenue to the proprietor over and above the indi 
profit to the tenant or miner ; since, thi 
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supply of such a commodity being limited, the price 
might reach a considerable elevation ; but we are to 
distinguish that in this case the excess is not of the 
nature of rent, but, correctly speaking, a mere for- 
tuitous advantage, by which the parties are enabled 
to draw from the public an unusual price. So are 
there many lands under similar circumstances, whence 
the proprietor has the ability to draw an income far 
beyond that to which he is entitled either by the loca- 
lity, the fertility, or any ordinary advantage of his 
property. 

The case of a favourite vineyard seems a good ex- 
ample of this proposition. Here the reputation of 
the wine having quickened the demand, and the 
price becoming elevated accordingly through a com- 
petition to obtain the article, every part of the in- 
crease goes to the landlord ; the profit, distinctly con- 
sidered, having been of the requisite degree at first, 
as is evident from the mere fact of the land being 
under cultivation. In this case again the revenue 
derived by the proprietor is not simply rent ; but all 
that part of it which is an excess beyond what would 
be furnished by the natural rank and estimate of his 
land, must be deemed a distinct accidental advan- 
tage ; as will become still more apparent if we recol- 
lect that land very superior, not only iu richness, but 
in situation, and in every other qualification, may 
nevertheless not yield its owner near so great a rent. 

Let it not escape us, however, that the price sup- 
posed to be got for the wine is not the arbitrary die- 
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tate of the grower, but that which oaturally resi 
from the competilion of the purchasers ; for the 
owner we may be confident would have it higher if 
he could. On the other hand it could not be lower 
if he were so disposed ; for those who obtained the 
goods on such ad%'antageous terms, in dispensing 
them to the public, would not fail to apply to their 
own advantage, a difterence which would be oft'ered 
by the rivatrv" of the very purchasers themselves; 
and the original proprietor would only have made aii 
indiscreet waste of his resources. 

The observations thus made on the subje< 
mines will hold good of quarries, coal pits, salt worl 
kelp shores, fisheries, and an infinite number of 
other objects, all of which have their rents modified 
by the eternal considerations of unproductivenesa or 
fertility, proximity or distance, and the latter the 
more that some of these matters are of ponderous 
nature. The rents of river fisheries indeed are per- 
haps less usually derived from the comparative fruit- 
fulness of the stream than from the inadequacy of 
the supply, as the perishable produce of different 
rivers is not always exposed to the competition of 
same market. 

But though a revenue, originating in the 
vated prices of many productions, have not the innate 
character of rent, it is nevertheless to be carefully 
distinguished from that of monopoly, which brings 
about an artificial elevation of price that would fall 
again immediately on the removal of the privih 
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whereas, in the case under consideration, the price is 
natural, and, as was shown in the example of the 
wine, could not be reduced. 

The privilege, indeed, would appear to be the 
only circumstance which rendered a monopoly in any 
respect formidable ; and yet, even with this advan- 
tage, it may be doubted whether, in the greater 
number of instances (however it be really noxious 
and indefensible), it be not mucli less mischievous 
than public clamour is willing to admit. Nature, 
whose providence is said ever to produce the antidote 
in the neighbourhood of the poison, seems eternally 
on the watch to strike with impotence every descrip- 
tion of unnatural intermeddling ; and accordingly 
afflicts a monopoly with a constant tendency to des- 
troy itself. The large profit, derived from the em- 
ployment of a contracted capital, operates as a per- 
petual bait for the enlargement of the supply, until, 
becoming almost adequate to the demand, the returns 
sink down to the usual level, leaving no advantage to 
the monopolist, and taxing the public with nothing 
beyond that unthrifty management which is well 
known to follow a want of competition. This burthen 
is indeed indicated by some elevation of price, and 
as tampering with the natural order of the distribu- 
tion, can never be too severely condemned ; but the 
mischief is undoubtedly much greater where the 
capital is either not allowed to enlarge itself, or, from 
the extent of trade engrossed, is incapable of the 
requisite expansion ; and is of course proportioned to 
the deficiency. That the goods become bad, as well 
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as dear, is not overlooked ; but. however, it be worthy 
the distinction of others, an economist will justify liis 
disregard on this branch of the subject, by resolving 
the two disadvantages into the same. He will con- 
tend it is all one, whether more be paid for an article 
equally good, or the same sum be paid for an article 
not so good. 

In the case of what may be termed natural mono- 
poly, or that which arises from the speculative im- 
pulse of individuals alone, without any protection or 
interference on the part of the legislature, it may be 
questioned whether, far from being noxious, it be not 
highly beneficial to the community ; in as much as, 
naturally never undertaken but on articies which 
happen to be scarce, any elevation of price, however 
brought about, tends not only to a frugal use of the 
stock on hand, but to quicken the supply from other 
quarters. And this is still the more true of corn or 
other habitual food of the society, though the multitude 
is naturally more jealous on this head than on other 
matters. The enormity of the mass puts it etfectually 
out of the power of any combination of speculators to 
exact from the public a price beyond the exigency of 
the case; while the enhancement they really operate 
in keeping back the supply, serves as a notice to the 
foreigner to bring in his superfluity. We are besides 
to recollect, in the case of grain, that the holders are 
compelled by the nature of things to disperse their 
stores before the ensuing crops shall reach the market, 
and it may well be asked what more can be desired. 

But (an irremediable scarcity supposed) the diffi- 
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nty will receive a conclusive solution by merely 
considering that, if the price did not rise, all would 
be enabled to supply themselves as usual until the 
moment when, the stock being- consumed, none could 
be supplied at all ; and the whole society must perish 
for what is perhaps a very slight failure of the crop ; 
whereas, if the dealers or monopolists be freely 
allowed to play the part which the economy of nature 
expressly points out to them, the rise of price, affect- 
ing exclusively the more reckless and destitute mem- 
bers, will so operate as to proportion exactly the 
numbers cut off to the deficiency of the supply ; a 
process whereof we have an actual evidence in the 
remark which observers have made, that, in times of 
scarcity, some of the inferior classes fall out of em- 
ployment. 

The arrangement of nature is therefore as superior 
to the outcry of the multitude, as the disappearance 
of a part of the society is to be preferred to its utter 
extinction. 

But though public clamour have this tendency, 
it may be as well to point out that it would undoubt- 
edly fail of this effect ; that, in the exigency imagined, 
each individual would monopolize for himself to the 
best of his ability ; and the rather that the natural 
trade in com had been forcibly interfered with by 
the suppression supposed of the dealer monopolists ; 
that the intention of providence, therefore, would be 
fulfilled as before, in an exact parity between the 
victims sacrificed, and the contraction of the crop. 

It must be repeated however that the hypothesis 
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of famine is wholly illustrative ; and that all appre- 
hension of such a misfortune, more especially in Eu- 
rope with the wide commercial intercourse of the 
present day, may be safely dismissed as the wildest 
of dreams. 

But notwithstanding (as was lately observed) the 
necessity of increase to the final composition of pro6t, 
let us avoid the error of believing that the employ- 
ments which yield no augmentation are less ad- 
vantageous to the community than those of the 
opposite nature. All things in human economy de- 
rive their value from the fitness of the supply to the 
demand ; and those who exercise what have some- 
times been dignified with the title of " productive 
occupations" would find their affairs strangely de- 
ranged but for the forbearance of their neighbours 
in other pursuits ; who therefore assist the general 
scheme equally with themselves. The gigantic com- 
bination, in short, is to be taken entire; and each 
individual performs his part, that all may accomplish 
the whole. 

Nevertheless, though the dependence be very great 
on the perfect manner in which the annual produce 
is both adapted and distributed, on the other hand 
its efficacy is worthy of the greatest admiration. 
Whatsoever may be the calamities which overtake a 
people in any one season, it may be observed that at 
least their economy is entirely restored in the follow- 
ing. War, pestilence, or famine, however they riot 
among the human race for a few short months, have 
all their traces blotted out in one revolving year ; 
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nor can any circumstance exhibit in a stronger light 
the insignificance of man, and his entire parity with 
the other, and even with the meanest inhabitants of 
the globe, than that the same summer sun which 
warms a countless variety of creatures into new ex- 
istence, or the same ungenial atmosphere which 
seems to stifle some devoted tribes, should afiect the 
boastful frame of the masters of the earth, and revive 
or extinguish them with the same indifierence. 

Encreasing numbers will not be found the source 
of any disorder in the matchless contrivance of our 
economy. Of the new comers some necessarily apply 
themselves to agriculture to furnish the indispensable 
augmentation of food ; while the remainder betake 
themselves to such other employments as the prices 
of the market indicate the greatest demand for, and 
encourage with the greatest reward. Every man, as 
heretofore, does that which is most desired by others, 
as the readiest means of obtaining that which is most 
desired by himself. Each individual on his arrival 
is immediately amalgamated into the old society, 
forms in a moment, as far as the distribution is con- 
cerned, as intimate and perfect a part of it as the 
most ancient of the former members, and is altogether 
as undistinguishable as any other of the mass. The 
possessors of surplus food, as before, have no other 
use for it, nor any other motive in providing, than to 
part with it on the best terms ; but find their demands 
exactly limited and regulated by their competition 
with one another, and the existing rate of returns 
from the soil, to which their customers would apply 
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sooner tban submit to heavier exactions of labour 
the owners of unoccupied land being ever glad to 
engage it ; while those, on the other hand, who are 
compelled by the force of circumstances to work for 
food are likewise urged, by their mutual competition, 
to a certain ratio of exertion ; which however is pre- 
cisely limited, like the demand of their employers, by 
the rate required fo earn a livelihood from the last or 
poorest land brought into cultivation. 

In this perfect state of the economical machine, 
therefore, there can obviously exist no multitudes for 
whom there is not both a provision and an employ- 
ment ; seeing that, with regard to the first, (the case 
of accidental scarcity apart,) the aliment which bred 
them up will still be produced to maintain them ; 
and, with regard to the second, the very food they 
require is itself the source of a demand for their 
labour. 

Having now taken a cursory view of the pro{ 
of a society from the period of its first establishmei 
to that in which, ceasing to export the earlier articles 
of raw produce, its foreign trade shall settle into little 
more than an interchange of desirable commodities, 
it will be proper to add a word of consideration on 
that further possible step which would place the com- 
munity in the posture of her first correspondent, and 
make her the importer ini^tead of the exporter of food 
and raw materials. In general, indeed, it must be 
admitted, that inhabitants will only congregate 
naturally in the neighbourhood where their food is 
grown ; and that they are not disposed to make a 
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wasteful expenditure of labour in the conveyance of 
^t, by planting themselves at a distance. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the civil considerations of 
freedom, security, and enjoyment, have often rendered 
the harder climate and the more barren country the 
preferable residence, and thus a political has been 
followed by an economical disorder. 

When by the increase of numbers, and consequent 
extension of agriculture, the surplus produce of the 
soil shall sink so low, in comparison with that of other 
countries, that the carriage can be afforded out of the 
difference in the price, the society will begin to receive 
habitual supplies of com ; because more is to be pro* 
cured by employing the growing population in other 
pursuits, and purchasing the grain with the surplus 
merchandise, than could be obtained by cultivating 
the soil with the surplus hands. The required sup- 
ply, therefore, costs less labour, and leaves more to 
other avocations. Nevertheless, this trade will con- 
sist entirely with the existing state of cultivation, and 
will not throw out any of the lands hitherto occupied ; 
for if, through the greatness of the profit, it could do 
this, we are to reflect (open intercourse supposed,) 
that it would have commenced by just so much at an 
earlier period. That is, it would have commenced 
just before the lands imagined to be thrown out had 
been taken up. Left to its natural course, therefore, 
the trade would always begin at that moment when, 
although on the one hand it would interrupt a fur- 
ther extension of agriculture, on the other it would 
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in no way interfere with the former occupations of 
land. 

But were the case otherwise, and the new supplies 
(hitherto interrupted) should render it necessary to 
contract the cultivation, it will be worth while to 
remark, on account of the uneasiness the subject has 
sometimes excited, that this reverse is not liable to 
fall on the lands in which large suras have been per- 
manently sunk, but on the contrary will begin on 
those which liave absorbed the least capital money, 
and are exposed to the greatest annual expenses; 
because the returns of the former are heavier than 
those of the latter. Let us suppose for instance, that 
a river have been embanked, or a fen drained at a 
very considerable outlay ; the gain must obviously 
be such every year as will not only pay the regular 
cost of cultivation, but the annual revenue of the 
capital sunk in the embanking or draining. Without 
this the undertaking had never been begun ; and 
accordingly the land pays a rental over and above 
the ordinary rate of profits. When therefore the 
pressure arrives, and somewhat more than before 
must be left for the farmer and labourers, the utmost 
mischief which befalls is some slight contraction of 
the revenue formerly derived to the capital sunk, 
which, in other respects, is more and more secure as 
it was more and more considerable ; since this sup- 
poses those greater returns from the land which are 
of all guarantees the best, that it will not be aban- 
doned. So likewise of all rented lands they are I 
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likely to be thrown out of cultivation precisely in the 
ratio of the greatness of the rent ; since this operates 
to meet the pressure, and can be entirely absorbed 
only when it has been very slight. 

The same principle, it is obvious, will apply to 
mines, quarries, canals, and a variety of other objects, 
which will all keep at work as long as they make the 
requisite annual returns for the annual expenses, 
whatsoever may have happened to reduce, or even 
to extinguish those further gains which hitherto paid 
the interest of an original outlay. 

Returning, however, to the former proposition, 
and supposing no legislative obstacles to the trade, 
the importing country, besides the more advantageous 
acquisition of raw produce, derives from it the general 
benefit of arresting the fall of profits, which would 
be the consequence were the required supplies drawn 
from an extended cultivation. On the other hand, 
this fall being precipitated by that very cause among 
the correspondent people, it may be observed that 
every trade of this kind tends, as far as it goes, to the 
general equalization of profits; which would pro- 
bably be the final, and not a very remote result, if 
mankind were uniformly governed, and the intercourse 
every where left open. 

As affairs, however, really stand in the world, a 
corn trade may as well be supposed to originate in 
the decay of one, as in the progress of another people 
— in a rise of profits on one side, as well as in a fall 
on the other. It matters not, in short, which of these 
two causes is the prime mover, since it is the disparity 
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between the two rates of profit, howsoever occa- 
sioned, which brings about an habitual corn trade. 

In this advanced stage of the cultivation, which 
will be found to have gradually induced an immense 
series of manufactures from an origin allowing of 
none, the agricultural economy will scarcely have 
undergone a less striking revolution. At every dimi- 
nution of the surplus produce, so many contrivances 
are adopted, and so many arrangements are become 
thrifty, which at first, and perhaps for ages, were 
wasteful and unacceptable, that in a multitude of 
instances the policy is entirely reversed. At an early 
period of society, inclosures, draining, and so forth, 
would be unprofitable, because greater returns could 
be obtained by employing the stock and the hands 
upon additional land, than could be economized on 
the former surface. But, in process of time, the very 
contrary comes to be true; profits are so reduced 
that greater returns can be obtained by inclosinu; 
and draining the old land, than can be rendered by 
the old mode of cultivation upon new and remoter 
tracts, and thenceforth drains and fences will become 
usual. 

Cattle which were wont to be pastured come 
length to be stall fed. When the rate of profit 
such as to encourage the former, the latter would not 
pay on account of the expense ; but when the rate 
falls so aa to encourage the latter, the former 
not pay on account of the waste. 

It were erroneous therefore,'to infer that the hi 
bandry of any particular nation was faulty, becai 
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nt did not resemble tlie more refined process of ano- 
ther people; for the same methods wliich form a 
sound policy in the one case, would be destructive in 
the other; as vice versa the reckless management of 
a new society would be ruinous in an extended popu- 
lation. The economy of one age is the waste of 
another; and accordingly whosoever should carry 
the agricultural habits of his own country elsewhere 
would quickly find them vary, and experience his 
impolicy in their decided unprofitableness; for the 
economy in immediate operation may be clearly relied 
upon as that which is best for every people under 
their peculiar circumstances ; and as having been 
adopted only in consequence of its expediency. If 
a mistaken legislation have modified the popular pur- 
suits, the proposition will still remain true as long; as 
the laws remain the same ; and the interference must 
be abolished, before the economy will be improved. 

Under the circumstance of a regular importation 
of foreign corn it must be imagined that the rate of 
profit becomes stationary, this having been shown to 
be regulated by the progress of cultivation, which is 
now arrested by supplies of produce from abroad. 
When the correspondent countries however come to 
demand higher prices for their corn, which will natu- 
rally be the case as they increase in population, the 
trade, formerly exactly adjusted to the relative rates 
and distances of all the parties, suffers a pressure 
which induces new modifications of the whole eco- 
nomy. The cultivator, who formerly could not raise 
the price of his raw produce, and consequently could 
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not expand his cultivation, on account of the com] 
tition of the foreigner, the moment the latter requii 
more goods for his corn, is relieved from his thi 
dom, and enabled to increase the supply at home. 
The effect of this, as we have seen, is to lower the 
rate of profit, and the price of manufactures, which 
can now be given in greater quantities, and, meeting 
once more the demand of the foreigner, will once, 
more arrest tlie progress of cultivation at home. Ni 
modifications again will follow this. The price 
raw produce thus a little raised will let in counti 
which formerly could not afford to bring it; and 
the occasion of expanding the trade ; for whereas 
saw, at the earlier periods of our economy, that pro- 
duce continually went forth, and manufactures re- 
turned decreasing distances, as the former rose, and 
the latter fell in value ; so we are to discover now, 
that, by the advance of the society, this state of 
things is entirely reversed; that the produce which 
ever kept nearer and nearer home until at length it 
went forth no more, in time grows dear enough to 
come from abroad, at first from easy distances, gra- 
dually from further off, and at last perliaps from the 
utmost limits of the globe. In other words, a raw 
produce after falling in price, from its first culti- 
vation, in order to extend the trade, and supply other 
nations, will, on the contrary, in the progressive ad- 
vance of tlie cultivators over new lands, and amidst 
increasing domestic demands, at length rise in price, 
gradually be all consumed at home, and finally (let 
it be added of the earlier articles) even induce from 
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increasing distances tlie requisite supplies from 
abroad. 

At the same time ordinary manufactures are influ- 
enced in an exactly corresponding manner. Brought 
in the outset from very remote parts in return for 
produce, they slowly contract, together with their 
prototype, this power of travel; the diminishing 
prices they continually bring among the importers, 
like the increasing prices of produce among the ex- 
porters (these two the same parties) afford only shorter 
journeys ; until at length, made at home, they grow 
slowly cheap enough to be exported, at first to short 
distances, but gradually to the remotest countries; 
always with a power to go forth exactly equal to that 
of produce (for which they pay) to return; this 
eternal relationship proceeding out of the circum- 
stance that, food and merchandise ever finally ex- 
changing for each other, the deamess of either is 
synonymous with, and means exactly the same thing, 
as the cheapness of the other. 

Thus while it was once true that produce went 
forth, and manufactures returned decreasing dis- 
tances, it happens at length, through the revolutions 
of our economy, that, changing places with each 
other, it is manufactures go forth, while produce re- 
turns, incTeasing distances. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this, as for- 
merly, is a picture only of the march of the ruder 
productions, the others following however in the same 
order, but always after diminishing rates of progress 
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until, like profits and wages, they seem t 
a minimum. 

And now in like manner, as we have imaginetl of 
one country, we must suppose, amidst a universal 
intercourse, that the changes (whether of progress or 
decay,) of any others slightly deranging the former 
general economy, all the parties concerned will imme- 
diately set to work to readjust this intricate but sen- 
sitive fabric, by contracting or extending their respec- 
tive cultivation and manufactures, as the case may be, 
and then proceed as before in their general corres- 
pondence with one another. 

But the parity contended for between produce and 
manufactures is not confined to the distances they can 
be brought or carried, for it will be found to extend to 
their qualities. Thus it has been observed already, 
that a rude people, cultivating only the earlier classes 
of produce, will not covet fine goods in return; and 
that it is only as they advance in population, and 
attain to higher orders of agriculture, that they become 
more refined in their wants, and will require in return 
higher orders of merchandise. So accordingly of a 
people in the reverse economical position, importers 
instead of exporters of ruder raw produce ; they return 
at first only the coarser kinds of goods, the rank and 
quality amending gradually with those of the im- 
ports ; so that, in spite of occasional exceptions, the 
proposition retains, at every stage, the same geneitUL 
truth. 9 

The essential difference between the economy of"^ 
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man and that of other animals is, that whereas these 
are all content each individual with his own food, man 
alone, apparently insatiable, appropriates not merely his 
own, but his neighbour's, for the very obvious reason 
that he commands the labour of those whose food is 
in his power ; but the human would seem to resemble 
every other economy in this, that it is too admirably 
contrived by nature, every part is too well adjusted to 
the others, and bears too perfect a tendency to the 
object of the whole, to be capable of amendment by 
any imaginable interference. Each individual, in the 
pursuit of his own interest, addresses himself so 
directly to the common advantage of the society, the 
economy which is his is so decidedly the public's, 
that every obstacle planted by the legislature in his 
path is but a waste of resources to the state herself. 

We may see that to urge a nation upon agriculture, 
whose present bias is to other employments, would be 
only to purchase produce with a greater, when it 
might be procured with a smaller degree of labour; 
to hurry the decline of wages and profits by thrusting 
the people on the inferior lands; to risk perhaps 
some injury to the rate of population, supposed to be 
governed by such circumstances ; and to tamper, 
through all these means, with the happiness of the 
subject ; nor would it be greatly more easy to excuse 
such an interference in a political than in an econo- 
mical point of view ; for the imports of corn into any 
country are, for the most part, very insignificant, com- 
pared to tlie entire consumption ; and moreover, from 
the indisposition of inhabitants to congregate at a dis- 
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tance from the source of food, have of themselves a 
perpetual tendency to diminish ; so that every appre- 
hension of a dependance on foreign supplies seems 
highly chimerical. 

In like manner to precipitate the advance of manu- 
factures is to procure all that are thus forced at a 
greater expense of labour than they would cost to 
bring from elsewhere ; and some of them (for exam- 
ple, those whose conveyance is little burthensome,) at 
a most exorbitant disadvantage. 

But if agriculture may not be encouraged to the 
detriment of manufactures, nor manufactures fostered 
to the disparagement of agriculture, so neither may 
any one article of inventive industry have an artificial 
lead of another, even though both be already the pro- 
doce of domestic ingenuity. 

Not only however must we conclude that all inter- 
ference with trade is hurtful to ourselves ; for we 
may further discern that it is impossible by sucli 
means to annoy a rival nation without the counter- 
stroke being felt at home. It is not in the nature of 
things to derange the commerce of another country, 
except by an equal disorder admitted into our own 
pursuits; nor would it ever be worth while to resent 
the unneighbourly conduct of another people in making 
such attempts at annoyance, seeing that these efforts 
punish themselves, and that recrimination, while it 
spread the mischief, would, like the first attack, recoil 
on the contriver. 

But if these reflections be well founded as regard- 
ing independent nations, the political posture liaving 
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nothing to do with the economical proposition, they 
must be equally true of the dependent parts of the 
same empire ; and thus they bring to the mind the 
most painful doubts on the subject of any pecuniary 
advantage to be derived to the state from the planting 
or management of colonies. It becomes in fact im- 
possible to imagine how any gain can proceed from a 
commercial code which shall force the trade of the 
infant society, and, by implication as far as it goes, 
that of the mother country, into the hands of one 
another, against the course of nature, and, except 
those of a few interested individuals, against the 
general wishes of the people on either side. 

Accordingly though the fond belief of advantage 
have very frequently, and do still continually engender 
an experimental legislation in the trade of colonies, 
and the rolls of history be free for reference to the 
advocates of such a policy, it is contended that the 
proof of profit were passing difficult. 

It is not enough however to deny that any benefi- 
cial consequences can accrue from cominercial regu- 
lations with colonies. Actual loss must be inferred 
as the legitimate conclusion from the doctrines here- 
tofore laid down ; while, if those to be urged hereafter 
may be presumed trustworthy, it will be seen that 
nothing whatsoever in the shape of tribute can be 
levied, nor any sums by taxation, beyond what are 
necessary for the public wants of the dependancies 
themselves, without greater risk of mischief than can 
at all consist with a friendly administration of their 
affairs. 
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In like manner let it here be repeated that wliat is 
true of interference between nation and nation, or 
between a metropolis and her colonies, is equally so 
between the various and minutest parts of the same 
country ; the geographical and political divisions of 
the world, on the one hand, or the comparative insig- 
nificance of the questions at issue on the other, having 
no bearing whatever on the theory of the human 
economy. 

But this comprehensive declaration against the 
productiveness of colonies to the parent state, is by 
no means to be construed as condemnatory of private 
undertakings, whether of individuals or self erected 
companies, to lay out and plant unoccupied districts 
of the earth. On the contrary, tlie same commercial 
liberty which is contended for in all the other cases, 
is likewise claimed for this ; wherein the parties con- 
cerned will be found, as ever, incomparably the best 
judges of the propriety of their own speculations; 
and it will even be easily discerned that, in the pro- 
gressive fall of profits at home, many temptations 
will arise to invest property, in this manner, in distant 
parts, if a solid state of society can be found for its 
security. Whether it may become the state to set 
up, and guarantee such, is a question which, in an 
economical point of view, must be obviously decided 
in the negative, if the doctrines of the present work 
are to be relied upon. As a matter of policy how- 
ever, it will be readily conceded that circumstances 
may exist or arise to warrant an opposite conclusion. 

The high interest which the inhabitants of newly 
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cultivated countries can afford to pay for capital ad- 
vanced, operates as the greatest incentive among the 
wealthy of the elder states, where the rate is fallen very 
low, to encourage the establishment of infant societies ; 
and accordingly it will be found that these are uni- 
formly much in debt to the merchants and capitalists 
at home, of whom it cannot fail to be remarked that, 
through a very great and very natural resource to 
themselves, they are thus, in later stages of society, 
made the agents in the hands of providence to forward 
that occupation and culture of the earth which must 
once have been so differently accomplished. 

As of the credit to national dependencies, so like- 
wise of that commercial credit we see habitually 
granted by the merchants of one nation, to those of 
another. It is presumed this can only exist from the 
country of the lower rate of profit, to that of the 
higher. The latter can always afford an acceptable 
interest for money to the capitalists of the former ; 
but the reverse seems impossible. The capitalist 
of the more highly rated country cannot accept the 
interest which can alone be offered by the other. 

That perfection of the human economy which, in 
this manner, will admit of no legislative improvement, 
on the other hand seems little liable to disorder from 
any individual caprice. Parsimony in the subject, 
which some have thought advantageous to a state, 
while others have imagined it retarded the circula- 
tion, would seem to be quite indifferent, and altoge- 
ther incapable of either result. The raiser who 
hoards his wealth cannot do it in the shape of food. 
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or other perishable commodities ; and in parting v 

these to procure a more durable possession, aids the 
distribution as perfectly as his neighbours. If the 
hoard take place in the precious metals, we shall 
presently see that this, were the amount even consi- 
derable, would scarcely leave the void of a moment 
in the circulating medium ; far less be the occasion 
of any permanent deficiency ; and if the wealth sup- 
posed be put out at interest, it is obviously as much 
in movement as before. 

The contrary quality of profusion would appear to 
be altogether as harmless ; since the riches dispersed 
by a spendthrift can do no more than change hands, 
which must be quite indifferent to the community at 
large. Even if either of these propensities were 
noxious (and it seems impossible to imagine how they 
can both be so), it can be only in the degree in which 
the other must be beneficial ; and, as every society is 
undoubtedly possessed of characters of the two des- 
criptions, each may very properly be accounted a set 
off against the other. 

The popular impi-essions against the introduction 
of machinery must be considered altogether as futile ; 
and though it be true that some little derangement 
may take place in the first instance, whosoever reflects 
upon the nature of the human economy, as laid down 
in the foregoing pages, cannot fail to perceive that 
the same force which first impels, is eternally pressing 
to restore it ; that we are totally surrounded by con- 
trivances, every one of which must have had its little 
temporary efiect in the outset, have lost it almost im- 
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mediately ; and that, in like manner, we need a very 
little time to become equally reconciled to the greatest 
mechanical changes. 

In the long progress we have been thus hastily 
portraying it is difficult to foresee or imagine the 
limits of the human career. The continual decay of 
profit, bringing into successive play an astonishing 
variety of new thrifts and contrivances, extensive ad- 
ditions are for ever being made to the harvest of 
lands long since deemed already at their highest point 
of cultivation. But the resources of the soil, thus 
however stupendous, are not the only ones which un- 
fold themselves to the wants of an overflowing popu- 
lation ; ere the earth, oppressed by numbers, become 
ungenerous, the sea, with new and inexhaustible 
stores, may be relied upon to meet the ingenuity and 
the labour of mankind. So rich, so tempting indeed 
is this other treasury, that in some parts nations with 
very extensive tracts of country still disengaged, yet 
find it worth their while to apply seriously to the 
fisheries ; deriving thence, as their inducement, still 
larger profits than could be acquired from new lands, 
rich as any perhaps, but some little remote; while 
the elder nations, whose provinces are extensively 
occupied, however the comparative poverty of their 
coats may have led them further without an appeal 
too little seductive to be undertaken, unless with de- 
cided advantage, have nevertheless long since ad- 
dressed themselves to the business of the sea, and, 
with every diminution of profits on shore, launch more 
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imposing fleets, and sweep with a wider range tla 
world of waters. 

But tliis is by no meaas all. Those whose rate o 
profit has sunk below the level of their neighbours, 
and still more, whose returns have reached the lowest 
ebb, have yet other resources, in which they wOl not 
be rivalled without difficulty. Besides the planting 
of new countries, already alluded to, marine insu- 
rances seem to present a fund falling unavoidably 
into such hands; and still more particularly, if pos- 
sessed of coasts, the carrying trade, as being univer- 
sally exposed to competition, seems the natural prize 
of that people whose low rate of profit will enable 
them to undertake it on the terms most advantageous 
to their customers, the other nations of the globe. 
Of this and of the fisheries, however, it is to be re- 
marked, that they would seem to be by no means 
open to the equal competition of all mankind. The 
occupation of coasts indeed, were it the only con- 
dition, would, in so far, leave the contest free; but 
the other qualification added, a very low rate of 
profit, appears to cut oft' at once all the inhabitants 
of those warmer regions who, maintained habitually 
on rice and other foods of prolific growth, are seen 
to labour but little for very considerable returns ; 
and accordingly, far from being able to trace among 
the populous nations of the east any symptoms of a 
carrying trade or of the great fisheries, no moi 
commercial navigation can be observed in them thi 
some indispensable coasting. It is not surprisiii 
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therefore, that they have never displayed an ardour 
to explore the seas, and still less, that they have 
scarcely at any period put forth a spark of that naval 
greatness exhibited by more than one people of the 
laborious race inhabiting the more temperate latitudes 
of Europe. 

However little allowable to speculate on doctrines 
fearfully at variance with the most received impres- 
sions, it seems impossible to forbear admiring in this 
place the striking impartiality of nature ; who, while 
she seems to plant some nations in such indulgent 
climates, that little lodging or clothing is needful, 
and food can be obtained for little labour, compen- 
sates the diflference to others by the gratifying pos- 
session of power and independence. Nor could it 
exercise any uncommon stretch of discernment or phi- 
losophy to cont^id that the equitableness with which 
she dispenses her favours to a variety of countries, is 
altogether as evidently extended to individuals, and 
that while those who labour are rewarded with the 
meed of peace, others purchase with the sad tribute 
of ennui and inquietude their boasted rank and too 
much envied fortune. 

Diffident of drawing any avoidable inference, it 
would scarcely be pardonable to hazard a further 
step ; and yet the inquiry intrudes itself, whether 
if the nature and quantity of the returns of the earth 
may be thus thought to influence the great national 
feature of navigation, they may not have more effect 
than has been imagined on the progress of the human 
understanding. It is certain that societies at early 
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periods, entangled iu the labour of an elementaf 
economy, have never displayed much mental distinc- 
tion ; as they proceed, however, and reach, in the 
full vigour of the distribution, some medium career, 
they have so frequently attained to considerable lite- 
rary eminence, that every people has either enjoyed, 
or expects an Augustan age. In the case of Italy, 
this has even happened twice, following on both 
occasions, as may be thought, her agricultural march 
and security; and, on tlie other hand, we may ob- 
serve of India and China, that a stationary condition 
of arts and sciences has long tallied very exactly with 
the languid state of their economy. There would 
thus seem to be some link between our mental and 
our economical progress ; and perhaps it might be 
conjectured of these eastern regions, in some parts 
densely peopled (and by parity of reasoning it will 
follow of other nations), that having attained through 
their numbers, or from any imaginable obstacle, the 
limits of cultivation, and reached the goal where 
their ingenuity could receive no further reward from 
the soil, this quality of the mind, deprived of its first 
impulse, ceased to exert itself with effect in any direc- 
tion whatever. But however vague and conjectural 
this proposition may seem ; however startling may 
be the idea that nations who have reached their 
food's end have reached their wits' end too, perhaps 
we may find, in a phenomenon to be observed upon 
hereafter, wherein the ingenuity of a people will be 
seen to be artificially quickened by a great pressure 
under very particular circumstances, a powerful, 
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though negative proof, that the mind of man is more 
guided by physical causes than his vanity has been 
willing to allow. 

Having now traced in a short, but comprehensive 
sketch, the advance of a community from the begin- 
ning, when a few individuals first broached the soil, 
to that remote epoch, when grown into a numerous 
people, they occupy their country extensively, it will 
be comprehended that should any decay overtake 
them, their dissolution will take place by the gradual 
unravelling of all the web which has been woven. 
The population contracting, the manufactures they 
have latterly been paying for produce shall one after 
the other become too dear for export ; the heavy 
produce latterly imported shall, by corresponding 
steps, one article after another, grow too cheap at 
home to be afforded from abroad. In process of 
time, the same corrosive influence prevailing, the 
hands, once so dexterous, shall show portentously un- 
skilful ; the finer merchandise shall gradually become 
both worse in quality and dearer ; the competition of 
foreigners shall complete the blow, and extinguish, 
one after the other, a long succession of manufac- 
tures. Ever in parity of march, behold the raw pro- 
duce of the soil ! The finer kinds becoming dearer 
and dearer can be cultivated no more, because the 
manual labour they contain receiving continual in- 
crease of wages, while that of more prosperous 
countries is admitting a reduction, the rivalry of the 
foreigner comes into full effect, and can no longer be 
resisted. Amidst a population ever decaying the 
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earlier kinds shall gradually resume their former 
low price and large proportional quantities ; the ex- 
ternal trade, which was once grown into import of 
raw produce for maoufacture returned, shall revert to 
its tirst rudiments, and he again an import of manu- 
factures for produce sent forth ; the proBts shal) 
increase with wages, but botb shall command dimi- 
nished shares of the luxuries of life; wliile the rent 
of a growing desert shall wither visibly away in the 
grasp of the disappointed landlord, who tempted on 
the one hand by increasing profit, and driven on the 
other by decaying rental, at length shall resume the 
cultivation of his own land. Still pursued by a 
baneful fatality, the shrinking population at length 
shall utterly disappear, and the latest inhabitant 
leave behind him, in perishing;, the very solitude his 
sires scared some thousand years before, now doubly 
impo^ng, from the monuments which strew it, tbaJ 
once a ppople dwelt there. ^| 

Thus for ever revolving in the orbit of their eco- 
nomy, mankind could not have proceeded far, without 
experiencing the extreme embarrassment of barteriiM 
their commodities, in a direct manner, for one anotl 
and accordingly must early have fallen on the expe- 
dient of balancing their sales and purchases by some 
indicatory medium of at least conventional value. 
But various as these contrivances have probably been 
in remote times, it is certain that none was ever so 
happy as that which has long been generally adopted 
of coining the precious metals into money. Their 
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ductility which rendered them extremely subdivisi- 
ble, and their value by which they became at once 
a portable, and a real return, left them without a rival 
as a universal medium of exchange. A certain ap- 
pearance of complexity, however, which was thus dif- 
fused over the whole economical system, has been the 
occasion that, while we must admit the circulating 
medium among the agents which have most assisted 
the distribution in practise, we must, at the same 
time, rank it among those which have the most con- 
founded it in theory. 

Nevertheless familiarized at length with the un- 
disguised subject, by our rapid, but comprehensive 
outline of the source, and progress of the human 
economy, let us hope it will be less difficult to keep 
the more prominent features in view, and to recognise 
them distinctly beneath that golden veil hitherto so 
impervious to every eye. 

However useful the process of coining, as a ready 
indication of the weight and fineness of the metal, it 
is probable that it was the latest improvement in the 
creation of money ; and that the subject had long 
been in the habit of transfering gold and silver from 
hand to hand, in certain familiar shapes and masses, 
in the government (doubtless perceiving that some 
advantage might be acquired in the transaction,) ap- 
propriated to itself the privilege of stamping ; and ac- 
cordingly it is presumed we shall have occasion to 
see that, this circumstance by no means affecting the 
original habit, the precious metals are to be treated 
exclusively as a merchandise, whereof the ordinary 
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competition amoug tlie holders will serve as a prm- 
ciplc to unfold the whole mystery of the circulating 
medium. 

It is natural to suppose that the supply of these 
valuables to the demand of manufactures is altogether 
on the same footing as that of other commodities ; but 
the vast difl'usion of the trade would seem to render 
them more sensitively alive to the fluctuations of the 
market, and therefore more instantly adjusted to them 
than any other object whatever. All mankind, in 
fact, are dealers in gold and silver; and from this 
circumstance alone arises the perplexing commercial 
difference between these and other goods ; for the 
metallic side of every bargain, being universally un- 
derstood, has long since departed utterly out of sight. 
Nevertheless, when a sale of merchandise is effected, 
as, for instance, a bale of cloth, it were altogether as 
true to say of A that he has bought gold, as to say 
that he has sold cloth ; but the transaction is not so 
expressed, because the former branch of the bargain 
being intuitively comprehended, the latter alone is 
distinctive, and requires explanation. Accordingly, 
in describing a mercantile sale, or purchase, we name 
familiarly that merchandise (other than the precious 
metals,) which is the subject of it ; nor is it possible 
in daily life to reach the point aimed at by a shorter 
path, or in a more expressive manner. In analyzing 
tlie economy of our race, however, it will be found of 
the last importance to remember that it is only exactly 
in the same way as the price of one commodity C 
be expressed in any other, that it can be expressedia 
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species, and that every, from the largest to the most 
minute, bargain, is nothing but a barter, or exchange 
of two equal values of merchandise, however it hap- 
pen that gold and silver form, almost always, one side 
of the account. 

Now whereas the dealers in any commodity ever 
carry it to the best market, the precious metals, more 
valuable, in proportion to their bulk, than other goods, 
will not fail to find their level so much the more 
subtilely. All will concur, and some make it their 
especial trade to watch, that gold and silver, by be- 
coming more plentiful in one country than in another, 
do not show a difference in value in the two ; and 
when the slightest variation is perceived, the profit 
to be derived from the transmission is the most ample 
warrant that the level will be instantly restored. 

This sensitive tendency to an evenness of value 
will be found, on examination, to aid the universal 
distribution of the produce of the soil in a very re- 
markable manner, by the adjustment it everywhere 
brings about between the human aliment and the 
circulating medium. 

We have seen that in early stages of society a 
great deal of raw produce is grown for exportation ; 
and the com of such countries, therefore, being meant 
for distant customers, must be purchased at such a 
depression of price as will allow for the carriage. 
In this situation no more gold can come to, and cir- 
culate in the country, than will consist with the con- 
veyance of the food to its consumers. If the owners 
of the metal brought more under these circumstances, 
the depression in its value, from the excess, would be 
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the occasion that they must give more gold for the 
com than would allow them, when they got the latter 
to market, their just rate of profit in the sale, and they 
will naturally forbear the transaction. In like man- 
ner when, from any cause whatever, there shall be 
such a quantity of gold circulating in an overflowing 
corn country as to operate the like effect in the eleva- 
tion of the price of produce, the metal will be brought 
away in return for goods, as a merchandise of cheap 
purchase and profitable speculation elsewhere, leav- 
ing the corn to sink to that natural price which can 
alone consist with the eventual sale of it ; and, ac- 
cording to this theory, we may observe that in the 
early progress of every people, they have very little 
money afioat, and at first scarcely any trace of it 
whatsoever. 

On the other hand, there is no more danger of too 
little circulating medium than there is of too much ; 
for, in the case of a deficiency, the value of the 
precious metals increasing, and the price of commo- 
dities lowering, in comparison of their respective 
rates in other countries, the traders, desiring to pur- 
chase produce, will bring in gold and silver for the 
purpose, as being that merchandise which will yield 
them the greatest quantity, in the same manner as 
they would have brought in tin, or iron, or hats, or 
cloth, if these, and not the metals in question, had 
shown, by an elevation of price, that they were the 
articles in most request, and therefore of most advan- 
tageous introduction ; and the preference will continue 
until the supply, by occasioning a fall in the value 
of the precious metals, shall restore the equilibrii 
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when tlie importation becoming unprofitable, as al- 
ready displayed, would cease altogether. 

The high or low price of commodities, being gene- 
ral when occasioned by an excess or deficiency of 
circulating medium, leaves no doubt as to the mer- 
cantile operations which are to ensue. The former 
acting as an interdiction to foreign purchasers, will 
contract all exports but those of gold and silver; 
while the latter, acting as an interdiction to importers, 
will slacken all supplies but those of the precious 
metals, which, thus disposed to vibrate opposite ways, 
tend to an eternal equilibrium. 

When the price of a specific commodity is high or 
low relatively to all others, a quantity is carried away, 
or supplied, as the case may be, with the greatest 
facility ; because, under the circumstance of high 
price, the goods, advantageously estimated, are paid 
for by others which, to the purchaser, are rated mode- 
rately ; and under that of low price, the goods, carried 
to a better market, bring a return of others which 
sell well; but in the case of generally high or low 
prices in any given country, all commodities hearing 
the usual relation to one another, in point of value, 
there is no extraordinary temptation to trade in them ; 
for if, under high prices, good sales could be effected, 
it is evident they would be balanced by bad pur- 
chases; while the reverse taking place under low 
prices, one side of the account must be always 
disadvantageous, and leave the balance indifferent. 
Accordingly, under such circumstances, the only pro- 
fitable appeal is to the precious metals, and the con- 
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sequence of it that instant restoration of their eqtl? 
librium, which replaces prices in their usual order. 

Variations of price, therefore, when they are spe- 
cific, or partial, occasion no movement in the precious 
metals, but only in the commodities affected ; as, on 
the contrary, when such variations are general, they 
induce no trade in corn, or ordinary goods, but only 
in the precious metals. These, in the latter case, 
are, in fact, the merchandise in excess, or deficiency: 
and they therefore go, or come, as any other com- 
modity would do, on exhibiting the same symptoms 
relatively to all the others. 

Not only, however, can the value of these metals 
fluctuate (for the most part insensibly), with relation 
to all other merchandise, but it must not escape us 
that they are liable to vary relatively to one another, 
according as the supply furnished of either may 
happen to be redundant, or deficient. These varia- 
tions are mostly too insignificant to excite observation 
at the time, although in the course of ages they 
become very perceptible. 

But the circulating medium, so inconsiderable 
the early stages, will gradually expand as the society 
advances. When the increase of the people, by ex- 
tending the cultivation over remoter lands, shall bring 
on that diminution of the surplus produce which 
shows itself in a reduced rate of profit, the more 
distant markets will be gradually abandoned to oi 
or their own resources ; from the reason, as we ha,i 
seen formerly, that the disparity of prices, bet 
the buying and the selling countries, is no loi 
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sufficient to meet the carriage of commodities, while 
the markets nearer home, unavoidably adjusted to the 
economy of the people who supply them, will submit 
to a slight augmentation of charge. And now the 
purchasers of com which is no longer to travel quite 
so far to the consumers, will bid it up, by compe- 
tition with one another, to that level which will only 
leave them all respectively their new rates of profit ; 
by which operation more circulating medium gets 
poured into the country, and the greater quantity can 
now maintain itself there in the same manner as the 
smaller did heretofore, but similarly limited as to 
excess. 

While the agriculturist is thus obtaining a larger 
price for his produce through the increase of money, 
the manufacturers, on the other hand, obtain only a 
smaller for merchandise; because though the aug- 
mentation in the circulating medium be beyond that 
of com, it is short of that of goods. The increased 
price of the food expresses the increased labour of 
its production ; the diminished price of manufactures 
expresses their increased supply. In exchanging for 
each other therefore, there is not only that enlarged 
quantity of goods given for com which would be 
conveyed by its augmentation of price, even had the 
goods remained of the same value as before; but 
that further enlarged quantity which comes from the 
diminution in the value of manufactures. The change 
in the relation of these objects to each other does not 
come exclusively from a movement in one of them, 
but from a simultaneous movement in both ; not only 
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the one having become dearer, which makes one step 
in the alteration ; but the other having become 
cheaper, which redoubles the blow- The circulating 
medium therefore, not only leaves uneorrupted the 
original distribution, which it would be compelled to 
do by its simple character of a measure common to 
both sides of the account, whatever might be its own 
vicissitudes, but expresses the component phenomena 
of that distribution with the most wonderful exacti- 
tude. 

And here may be perceived the total indifference 
of price to the current rate of profit, however as is 
evident at every moment it may influence the ad- 
vantage to be gained in any specific bargain. For, 
ill the example under review, the agriculturists and 
manufacturers have raised and lowered their prices 
respectively, and yet the same fall of profits has 
affected them alike. But this is not all. Not only 
have the venders of raw produce who have received 
the higher price, but all the purchasers, whether 
foreign or domestic, who have paid it, are in the 
same predicament of a fall of profits; for this is the 
very circumstance which has forced them to pay it. 
If then the indifference of price to the current rate of 
profit could not be admitted out of the relative situa- 
tions of the agriculturists and manufacturers, it must 
now be inferred from the common fate of buyers and 
sellers; but this again is not all, for the second of 
these propositions will go in confirmation of the first, 
the manufacturers of the one being among the buyers 
of the other. 
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It IS therefore necessary to distinguish the current 
rate of profit throughout a community from the spe- 
cific measure of it in any given bargain ; price how- 
ever essential to the latter, being indifferent to the 
former. 

And now all the parties, and even many foreign 
nations, who are thus seen to adjust their economies 
to one another, having simultaneously enlarged their 
circulating media, it will be proper to recall to mind 
what was formerly said of mines, that more of them 
could be opened and wrought as profits fell ; for from 
this fund will be found to come that increased supply 
of the precious, as well as of all other metals, which 
is called for by increasing populations. 

As of the relative values of food and goods, so 
likewise of the fall of wages. On the diminution of 
the surplus returns of the earth the smaller share of 
the labourer will be offered him in a smaller sum of 
money ; for though, if he obtained the same as 
before, it would be already a diminished command of 
food, yet this diminution can be construed to express 
only the increased value of produce. But, it is to be 
remembered, that the disadvantage which has be- 
fallen the party is twofold ; not only he obtains less, 
but he labours more ; and accordingly the circulating 
medium expresses this original condition, by giving 
the command, not only of that smaller quantity of 
food which would be conveyed by the same money 
wages, but of that smaller quantity still which comes 
from reduced money wages. It is never to be for- 
gotten however, that this contracted command is not 
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of his own, hut of bis neighbour's food ; and that 
is compensated by a deluge of manufactures. 

Of the artisan, and of all the other working clas! 
suffice it to say, that they are in the same situatit 
as the agricultural labourer, commanding less ral 
produce, but more of all the conveniences of life. 

And now again, as of the fall of wages, so likewi 
of that of profits. When the surplus produce of the' 
land diminishes, the merchant, the occupier of a 
farm, the master manufacturer, and all the other em- 
ployers of labour throughout the community, will find 
their rate of profit reduced, not only by the smaller 
command of the crop which the same sum of money 
would convey to them, but by that yet smaller com- 
mand which is actually conveyed to them in a small* 
pecuniary per centage ; for the disadvantage (if su( 
it be) which has overtaken them, like that of tl 
workmen they employ, is of two degrees ; not only 
do they gain less, but they are called upon to exert 
more activity and industry, and to spend more time 
in their avocations than before. The circulating 
medium therefore expresses this situation to thera, 
and reaches their hands at once diminished in vah 
and in quantity. 

With regard to the rent when paid in money, it ia 
obviously a mere contract between the landlord and 
tenant, by which the latter engages to purchase the 
former's share of the produce of the soil, for a givt 
annual sum during the currency of his lease; and 
traffic with, and dispose of it in common with hi 
own. But here again it is to be remembered thi 
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when rents rise, the proprietor s advantage is of two 
kinds ; not only is his former rent more valuable by 
its increased command of manufactures, but he is to 
obtain an addition ; and the sum of money thence- 
forth paid to him, therefore, is to be not only so much 
more as is now required to buy his former share of 
the produce, but so much more still as will express 
his new share. 

By this time, it is, perhaps, become almost super- 
fluous to point out that wages and rent have no more 
to do with price than has already been shown to be 
the case with profit. It must be clearly discerned 
that all of them are merely an original distribution of 
the produce of the soil, and can no longer be ac- 
counted a tax upon each other. For the rent and 
wages paid in money by an occupier of the land, he 
must undoubtedly be compensated ; but this is eflfec- 
tually accomplished when he sells the shares which he 
has thus bought of his landlord and his labourers. He 
has paid these parties for portions which were res- 
pectively as much their due, by a common compact 
among us. all, as the remainder is his own ; and it can 
no more be said, therefore, that the landlord's and 
labourer's shares are a tax upon the tenant, than it 
can be said that the tenant's is a tax upon the others. 
Accordingly these various claims have no imaginable 
bearing upon price; for though the tenant paid 
neither rent nor wages, yet he need not, on that ac- 
count, sell his produce the cheaper; for the price 
in the market would be the same as before. It 
is the relation of the circulating medium to the 
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food of a society which settles the value. Into what^ 
soever shares, therefore, the mass of produce is dis- 
tributed, as this will not affect the relativeness in 
question, the price must remain the same; and as 
money is the common measure, not only of food, but 
of all the commodities which purchase food, it has 
no choice or power but to exchange all things for 
each other in the precise ratio of their relativeness 

Nevertheless what is thus true of the raw produce 
of the soil, must be taken with some modiRcation 
when applied to other productions ; and the reason 
is, that profits being necessarily uniform throughout 
a given neighbourhood, the office of equalizing them, 
on any accidental disparity, is performed by the rent 
in the case of the land ; while it is left to the price in 
the case of manufactures. But though, in this manner, 
the cost of a commodity (and therefore the wages com- 
prised in it) must necessarily influence its final value, 
it were loosely spoken to say that it occasioned the 
price ; for while, on the one hand, nothing is more 
common than for the latter either not to cover or dis- 
proportionately to exceed the former ; on the other, 
it is generally because the manufacturers perceive 
that certain commodities will bring them certain 
prices; that they can be made for certain smaller 
sums; and that the difference between the two will 
allow of their profit, that they venture on the pro- 
duction of the goods; from which ordinary process 
it would be more fair to argue that the outlay followed 
from the price, than the price from the outlay. Be- 
sides this consideration, the supply and demand, the 
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competition of the sellers, and that of the buyers, are 
all in a constant struggle to influence it ; and, upon 
the whole, it must be concluded that the price of 
goods results from the conflict of all these elements, 
whose discordance nevertheless would not affect its ge- 
neral steadiness under an undisturbed distribution. 

While we thus, however, venture to decide that 
the only influence of rent is to equalize profits, and 
not to tax prices ; that the effect of profits, as they 
rise or fall, is adverse upon the value of manufactures 
and raw produce, and so amounts to zero ; and that 
wages, to which an influence cannot be entirely de- 
nied in manufactures, act rather concomitantly, than 
as a cause of price, no small difficulty will be found 
to arise from the endeavour to draw the line between 
manufactures, and what has so long been termed the 
raw produce of the soil. 

It was early pointed out, in the present pages, that 
the very various productions comprehended under the 
latter designation, contained, in their first marketable 
condition, various degrees of manual labour, of which 
the food of man (in the temperate regions of the 
earth several descriptions of com) exacted the lowest 
proportion ; and in the progressive fall of profits it 
has further been shown, that new articles, comprising 
more and more handicraft, and thus approaching 
nearer and nearer to the economical character of 
manufactures, would come into successive cultivation ; 
so that, in the end, it is clear we must reach some 
connecting link, joining the one to the other, the 
latest produce which contains the utmost handicraft 
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melting, as it were, into the first manufacture, which 
contains the least; just as may be remarked, iu the 
animal and vegetable world, specimens on the doubt- 
ful verge of both kingdoms. 

Now it will be immediately apparent, on recalling 
these circumstances to mind, and applying them to 
what has been said above, that in as much as the 
value of a raw material proceeds from the land, the 
profit upon it, being equalized by rent, the price may 
be deemed a minimum ; but in as much as the value 
proceeds from manual labour and other causes, the 
price must be liable to the same influence as manu- 
factures, and therefore exposed to vary ; and as the 
force of the latter consideration is continually aug- 
menting as society advances, so possibly it will be 
found improper to affirm of any article whatsoevi 
except the very earliest subjects of cultivation. 
the price is uninfluenced by wages and cost. 

This affirmation therefore, very strictly speaki 
must perhaps be confined to the alimental matl 
generally cultivated and consumed by the society; 
and we shall probably come the sooner to this under- 
standing, from the distinction we may at length clearly 
make, that food occupies eternally one entire side of 
the economical account, and that all our other mer- 
chandise and productions whatsoever, are no more 
than is necessary to balance it. That the former 
therefore is of a distinct mercantile character 
constitution ; has its price (at all times less than 
other object influenced by handicraft) steadied 
the equalizing power of rent, and the vast diflFi 
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of its market ; which (in the case of natural and open 
intercourse) spread over all the neighbouring king- 
doms, must necessarily engender a fixed and arbitrary 
value, without any reference to the cost, leaving the 
cultivator in the situation pointed out for other spe- 
culators, that of referring to the price ere he venture 
on the production. 

Of the distinction thus endeavoured, in the origin 
of price, between food and goods, we shall be still 
the more convinced on considering that, in the case of 
com, if it could by any contrivance be grown cheaper, 
this advantage, being general, could not alter the 
value in money, which has been shown to arise from 
the relative quantities. It would therefore be ab- 
sorbed in a rise of wages and profits. But, on the 
contrary, if any other specific commodity come to be 
generally produced at less cost, the price must pal- 
pably fall, in order to reduce the profit to the level 
of that upon food, which has been long since shown 
to be dictatorial. 

Without pretending any very curious search for 
the economical link we have been supposing between 
manufactures and their materials, perhaps the article 
of silk will serve very well by way of illustration. 
This beautiful commodity, however it be termed a 
raw produce, proceeds so little from the land that 
even the most careless writer would forbear to describe 
it as "of the soil.'* In its very earliest stage it is 
almost utterly a manufacture, and accordingly must 
be classed among those articles which can be pro- 
duced only at the later periods, and under compara- 
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tively low rates of profit. We do indeed see" 
brougbt from countries scaatily peopled ; but this is 
because it is tbe production, not so mucli of the 
country, as it is of the towns, in the neighbourhood 
of which cultivation is ever at the highest; this effect 
still aggravated perhaps by the insecurity of remoter 
situations. This article then, however it be a raw 
material, will be affected almost wholly as a manu- 
facture, and once habitually produced, the employ- 
ment will not cease but by decay of the society. 

Wine is the produce of the soil, but is in no res^ject 
a raw produce. On the contrary, it is contended, 
from the necessity which exists in its nature to ma- 
nufacture it on the spot, that it cannot be cultivated, 
unless under very peculiar circumstances, or very arti- 
ficial encouragement, by any people in the incipient 
stages of their progress. 

Olive oil is in the same circumstances as wiue. 
The perishable nature of the fruit will not allow it to 
be conveyed to other countries for manufacture; and 
this necessity to make it at home must involve an 
inability to cultivate the tree, until, by the progress 
of agriculture, profit and wages have so fallen, as 
to allow of competition with the other producing 
countries- 
Seed oil, as hemp, flax, and rape, is differently cir- 
cumstanced. The seed, very easily gathered in, may 
be exported for manufacture ; and accordingly these 
articles are probably earlier tenants of the soil than 
would otherwise be the case of hemp and flax, from 
which the ligneous matter is not extracted, so as to 
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render them fit for the loom or the rope walk, without 
considerable manual labour. 

Hides and tallow are among the very earliest arti- 
cles of raw produce, and sometimes the mere result 
of hunting, with little comparative labour, in wild 
and unoccupied countries ; but it is remarkable that 
in proportion as this pursuit, through an increasing 
population^ threatens to extinguish many races of 
animals, thus slaughtered for little, perhaps for nothing 
but the skin and fat, the rising price, which proceeds 
from the scarcity, together with the value of the flesh, 
at one time worthless, are the occasion of an entire 
reverse in the policy ; the fostering care of man at 
length preserves what he once menaced with utter 
dissolution, and he comes at last to import from other 
countries, that which, at first, was a teeming produc- 
tion of his own. 

Wool is, and has been, the staple export of many 
communities in the earliest periods of their economy. 
A few hands being capable of tending vast flocks of 
sheep on uncultivated pastures, the elevated rewards 
of human labour have little effect on the price of the 
fleece, whose annual return forms, from the first, a 
recompense for that care of man, without which this 
timid and defenceless animal, the easy prey of so 
many voracious enemies, would probably retain no 
place upon the earth. But in proportion as the lands 
become occupied by increasing populations, the sheep, 
removed to tracts more and more remote, at length 
suffer a comparative expulsion ; the wool, under 
increasing demands for home consumption, and con- 
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exported, and finally, through the continued operation 
of the same cause, is brought from other countries in 
incipient stages of progress. 

In all this we see some of the revolutions pointed 
out formerly. Wine, oil, silk, &c. in the outset 
brought from abroad, at length, exuberantly pro- 
duced, come to be exported thither ; while hides, 
wool, and many other articles, at first a home produc- 
tion, and carried extensively to foreign parts, amidst 
increasing demand and diminished supply, must, in 
the end, be furnished by other countries. 

And now, to return from a digression, which origi- 
nated in the subject of prices, to the more direct mat- 
ter of the circulating medium, it is evident that the 
process detailed, continually at work, will ever keep 
augmenting the mass of money in circulation in a pre- 
cise ratio with the fall of profits, and the diminution 
of exports of raw produce, until the period at which 
all habitual exportation of the earliest of such com- 
modities shall cease, when the price at the former 
emporium must presently be deemed to have reached 
its maximum. And now in like manner as the cir- 
culating medium has become complete in one spot, 
as regards the intercourse with foreign nations, all 
parts of the country will follow in the same career. 
The population increasing will extend the culture of 
the land in all directions, whUe, towns and villages 
springing up, the market will every where approach 
the scene of production, and be the cause of a reduced 
expenditure in carriage. An increasing plenty of 
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money will circulate according to the theory already 
explained ; and this universal movement will ever 
keep proceeding, although after a slower and slower 
rate, as diminished returns are more and more 
anxiously parried, until that far epoch (if the imagi- 
nation can contemplate such an idea,) when the soil 
ceasing to yield a surplus, and the people to aug- 
ment their numbers, the progress of every part of the 
vast machine of human economy shall be contem- 
poraneously arrested. 

Among the devices resorted to to retard the utter 
downfall of profits will naturally be imports of corn, 
of which the theory, through the diflferent proportions 
of the circulating medium in diflferent countries, has 
been, it is presumed, already made suflSciently ap- 
parent. 

But not only does the mass of money, in this man- 
ner, adjust itself to the habitual plenty or scarcity in 
which the aliment of every society happens to be 
placed, for it further distributes itself with a strict 
regard to the nature of the food habitually consumed 
by the people. Th^ holders of the precious metals 
will nowhere give, and are nowhere called upon to 
give, equal weights of gold and silver for equal 
measures of diflferent kinds of grain ; on the contrary, 
we see in every market that they all bring diflferent 
prices, according to the various degrees of labour re- 
quired in the cultivation of them, and the returns 
which the earth makes to the seed, each according to 
its nature. They will not exchange even-handed with 
one another, and therefore equal portions of them will 
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not exchange for equal amounts of the preciotll 
metals. But what happens in every market will hap- 
pen in the universal market. The owuers of gold 
and silver will in no country bid up oats or rice be- 
yond the price which will leave them their fair rate 
of profit when they deliver them over to the con- 
sumer; or, if we suppose the case of an importing 
country, the competition of the venders will no more 
allow any such exaggerated price. The circulating 
medium, therefore, in every country, besides being 
in the ratio of the extent of cultivation, must further 
be in the ratio of the nature and rank of the food 
habitually consumed ; and accordingly, all other 
things alike, will be far less considerable in a rice 
country than in one whose inhabitants subsist on 
wheat, and wiH every where distribute itself in a pro- 
portion corresponding exactly to the comparative 
value of the human aliment. 

Consistently with these doctrines it is presumed, 
that no instance can be pointed out, wherein gold 
and silver have any circulation, under a community 
of goods, or a parcelling out of the lands among the 
people. The distribution, in these cases, being 
arbitrarily and directly contrived, all intermediary 
methods of aiding it become evidently superfluous. 
The most striking, and perhaps the only example 
antiquity affords of such a state of things, is that of 
Sparta, under the legislation of Lycurgus. It has 
been generally boasted of him, that he banished gold 
and silver from his country by his simple decree; i 
like manner as most of the modern nations of EuropN 
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with a policy reversed, have attempted to restrain 
their exportation. But these valuables are neither 
to be expelled, nor retained, by the mere volition of 
men ; and, according to every appearance, the man- 
date of the Greek has been altogether as futile as 
has been uniformly observed of the interdiction of 
the modems, if he had not, at the same time, so 
regulated the distribution of food through the public 
tables, at which alone his people were to take suste- 
nance, that the intervention of these metals became 
altogether useless, and left him at full liberty to 
indulge in his iron, or any other money to which he 
might please to take a fancy. Possibly it will not 
do injustice to a character so artificial, to suppose 
that he saw this result without the candour to declare 
it. On this subject, we may here further remark, 
that his distribution dealt that blow at the commerce 
of his country which we have already charged upon 
such arbitrary arrangements; for we are expressly 
informed that no ships were ever known to trade to 
Sparta. 

Amidst all the foregoing modifications of the circu- 
lating medium, it is to be observed, that the precious 
metals, which thus yield such seeming deference to 
the food of man, are not called upon to pay any 
regard to his merchandise. 

To comprehend this we are to observe, that food, 
being of universal demand, is everywhere a market- 
able production, and distributes itself industriously 
in every possible channel ; while gold and silver, 
being likewise of unbounded diflfusion, these com- 
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modities are ever tendiug to adjust themselves to ofie 
another. But this is by no means the case with 
merchandise, which, either identically, or by substi- 
tution in foreign trade, is adapted exclusively to the 
distributive ends of its own country; and accordingly 
far from any article tending to universal level of 
price, as we see in the case of corn, there has been 
occasion to point out, in our first outline of a national 
economy, that the manufactured productions of every 
country are valued according to the existing returns 
of the land ; from which it may be seen that they 
need not be alike in any two countries whatever. 
As com is obtained with more labour, so it must he 
purchased with more labour; that is to say, increas- 
ing quantities of manufactures must be made and 
given for it. These, therefore, in the progress of 
society, are ever sinking in price relatively to com, 
and in so far seem to be in the same circumstances 
as the precious metals ; but the diiference, just men- 
tioned, in the diffusiveness with which these objects 
spread themselves throughout the commercial world, 
is the occasion that the goods fall decidedly more 
than the gold. Were the increase of the metals of 
the same degree as that of manufactures, it is obvious 
that, the two coming to bear the same relation to 
each other, the latter could not vary in price, howso- 
ever both might fall in value relatively to corn. But 
this parity of increase cannot be ; because that of 
gold and silver is but a new and slight modification 
of the universal circulating medium throughout all 
countries ; whereas that of manufactures is in an 
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uqjius pro- 



exact ratio with the diminution io the s 
duce of the land of one given people. 

Nor would it vary the proposition to suppose the 
specific country possessed of gold and silver mines, 
notwithstanding we have formerly seen that more of 
these are liable to be wrought as the rate of profit pro- 
gressively descends ; for even though this circumstance 
should increase the quantity of the precious metals 
in a full equality with manufactures, it must be again 
repeated, that these valuables, spreading themselves 
immediately throughout the whole commercial world, 
will leave, in no given tract, any sensible augmen- 
tation; while the goods, whether identical or substi- 
tutive, confined to their own original country, ope- 
rate, on that spot, a fall, exactly commensurate, when 
estimated in corn, to their increase in quantity. 

In this manner a fall of profits, while it brings 
about, at one and the same time, an accession to the 
circulating medium, and to the mass of manufactures, 
yet operates these phenomena in such different de- 
grees, that a rise in the price of the raw produce of 
the land, is accompanied by a fall in that of all other 
commodities. 

Nevertheless we are to remark, that this fall is not 
comprehensive of foreign productions, which must 
respectively bear the prices of their own countries ; 
but regards only the objects then and thenceforth of 
home manufacture. Of these, it has been seen, that 
the variety as well as the quantity is liable to in- 
creEise with every successive diminution of the rate 
of profit; new manufactures being constantly engen- 
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dered by the growiag inability to afford the carriage- 
from abroad ; so that, one after the other, ihe entire 
range is exposed to be drawn into the vortex. 

But this natural revolution would be defeated if 
the augmentation in the circulating medium were 
such aa to maintain the original price of goods ; for 
then they would never change their relation to those 
of foreign countries. On the contrary therefore, it 
will be found, that the whole ebb and flow of the 
precious metals is for ever and strictly adapted, 
through the interested competition of their propri- 
etors, to the progress or decay of the nations among 
whom they circulate ; and that these valuables have 
no power whatever to modify that original distri- 
bution of which we drew the picture without them, 
Their mass, we have seen, can only be in certain pro- 
portions with that adoat in other countries, and there- 
fore cannot disorder the intercourse of nations ; and 
as their value, expressed in the food, or in the com- 
modities, of any given people, can be only as the re- 
lative quantities, it follows, that any given portions 
of these, which will exchange even handed with one 
another, will exchange for equal weights of gold or 
silver ; and vice versa that any two articles which 
will exchange for equal quantities of the precious 
metals, will exchange with one another. The more 
or less then of the circulating medium, must be quite 
indifferent to the integrity of national distribution. 

Nevertheless it is perhaps still capable of being 
appreliended, that the different prices engendered in 
different countries, by the varied quantities of the 
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precious metals, must be productive of some disorder 
when the goods of different nations meet in the same 
market ; and it will therefore be worth while to add 
a few words on that subject. 

In the case of people consuming the same ali- 
mental matter, it will be clearly seen, that the ques- 
tion whether they can, or cannot, stand the compe- 
tition with one another, will depend entirely on their 
rates of profit. Now, if these be different, they will 
not bring the same merchandise to the same market ; 
because that of the two nations which enjoys the 
greater returns from the land, will not accept such 
low prices as the other. The competition therefore, 
will not take place if it cannot be afforded ; and will 
only exist under such parity of price as will render it 
harmless. 

This doctrine will be further confirmed by recalling 
to mind the origin and progress of manufactures. 
These, when they are first produced, are only the 
least in the world below the price at which they could 
be imported. It was because the carriage could no 
longer be quite afforded that the manufacture began. 
But a commodity, so dear that it only just escapes 
foreign introduction, will be far too high priced for 
exportation. If the value be so great that it can all 
but allow the carriage in, it is obviously much too 
considerable to afford the carriage out. On this 
principle it is, that manufactures, commercially consi- 
dered, are, in the first instance, almost immoveable : far 
from wandering in search of foreign competition, they 
have the narrowest possible range of market ; and a 
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long interval must elapse between the period whei 
an article is first made at home, and that at which it 
comes to be exported. In process of time the field 
widens ; and in the very same ratio in which, as has 
been seen, less and less carriage can be afforded for 
goods imported, on account of their diminishing 
value; more and more, for that very reason, can be 
allowed for commodities sent abroad ; until at length 
some of them, and not a few, may be borne with profit 
to the antipodes. Merchandise in this respect, as in 
every other, is of a commercial constitution, not merely 
different, but opposite to that of the raw produce of 
the land; which far from extending its market, never 
travels to such distances afterwards as it did at first; 
and is perpetually consumed nearer and nearer its 
place of production. 

The approach of competition therefore is every 
where perfectly gentle; and the contact is never 
entire, until the utter level of the price has deprived 
it of all power of disorder. 

On the other hand where the merchandise is diffe- 
rent (the peculiar production probably of each coun- 
try) it is obvious that the two parties may meet in 
one another's, or in a third market, without any in- 
convenience from the different range of their prices ; 
since, the national competition no longer existing, 
each will submit to purchase the other's goods at 
that rate, which the competition at home has estab- 
lished as their value- 
But though a confusion to arise from the commer- 
cial rivalry of nations consuming the same food I 
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thus explained away, the question still remains, how 
it is avoided between those whose varied subsistence 
has varied their quotas of the precious metals. These, 
like the others, are all confined to their own markets 
during the earlier stages of their manufacturing 
career ; but though, as has been shown, their profits 
are of such various rates, that some will be far above 
others throughout their whole course ; nevertheless it 
cannot but happen that, at some period of their 
progress, they will exhibit that level of price, which 
will bring them into competition with some other 
people, of equal rate, but different food. Now it has 
been shown that the nations, who subsist on the in- 
ferior classes, circulating less gold and silver, are not 
entitled to equal rewards with the others; and yet it 
must befall that if they bring the same goods to 
market (of which perhaps their varied climates di- 
minish the natural chance), these must necessarily 
sell for the same price. But in this case we are to 
recollect, that the inferior foods exacting less labour, 
in the tracts where they are consumed, the inhabitauts 
habitually perform less work. Their goods therefore, 
are the production of a longer period of time, and 
when they bring the same price, it thus becomes the 
reward of a longer interval of labour. 

In this manner there are more days" wages con- 
cealed, under the one than under the other, of two 
equal weights of the precious metals, which may 
have been paid, at the same time and place, for two 
similar masses of goods ; so that, a proper deference 
thus obtaining to the two foods, competition, in this 
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case, exposes to no more disorder in the univers 
distribution, that it does in the others. 

And now, having gone over the subject of the cir- 
culating medium in its original and natural state, if 
any reasonable degree of light have been shed upon 
a matter of intricacy so formidable, it is presumed 
that it will be found of such admirable perfection 
and efficacy, in its office of aiding the general distri- 
bution, as to be altogether incapable of improvement 
through any human contrivance ; and that, on the 
contrary, mischief can alone follow all legislative 
interference, in the same manner as has already been 
shown of the manufacture of goods, and the cultivar,- 
tion of the land. ^M 

Thus securely trading with one another, the mo-- 
chants in different countries have long since fallen on 
the economical exped ient of adjusting their engage- 
ments through the medium of the exchanges. These, 
it is well known, indicate the rate at which the bills 
emitted by those who prefer drawing, to waiting a 
remittance from abroad, for goods exported, may be 
bought up by those who, on the other hand, choose 
rather to remit, than to be drawn upon, for goods 
imported. SomCf who find themselves in cash, will 
decide to buy bills, and thus employ their capitals; 
others, differently circumstanced, will authorise their 
correspondents to draw ; while a third party, indiffer- 
ent to these alternations, will adopt either, according 
as the state of the bill market shall afford the greater 
advantage to the one conduct, or the other, and in 
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In^marmer accounts are balanced between entire 

nations. 

But the price at which bills can be purchased will 
naturally depend upon their plenty or scarcity in re- 
lation to the demand for them ; so that if the debts 
Awe from the foreign country amount to more than the 
sum which is due to her, the bills will be plentiful, 
and the price of them low ; the purchasers being few 
in comparison of the venders ; while on the contrary, 
if the sum owing by the foreigner be less than that 
which is his due, the bills wiil be scarce and the 
price high. Such disparity however has a strong 
and constant tendency to destroy itself; for the pay- 
ment thus advantageously made by the party who has 
drawn the fewest goods is the occasion that the mer- 
chandise can be brought cheaply to market, and more 
generally dispersed ; while, on the other hand, the 
expensive rate at which the party who has drawn the 
larger quantity of goods can alone discharge his en- 
gagements, is the occasion of raising the price of his 
commodities, and contracting the sale of them ; so 
that there is at once a tendency to diminish the ex- 
aggerated supply, and to enlarge the other, to the 
manifest extinction, as far as it goes, of the disparity 
in the exchange. The same elFort must be much 
assisted by arbitrations by which bills are drawn, or 
remittances are made, circuitously when it can be 
calculated that through indirect exchanges the pay- 
ment can be eventually effected with less disadvan- 
tage than through the ordinary channel. In this 
manner it is usual to find bills in excess bought up 
by foreign countries, and remitted iu payment of 
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tlieir ovm debts; by wliich in effect the goodssral 
one country have helped to liquidate the engagements 
incurred in another ; a result which presently impli- 
cates so many other exchanges, that it is common to 
observe a sympathy among them all, leading them io 
some degree, to rise and fall together. 

Of the goods drawn forth to assist a defective 
exchange (the merchants, as has been shown, having 
a natural tendency to transmit them when bills are 
become dear,) those will be clearly preferred which 
offer the best prospect of sale, and they will vary ac- 
cordingly as the demands of the market. In this 
situation bullion will have its turn in common with 
all other merchandise, but it can be only in common. 
The party transmitting it being' entitled to his profit 
in the same manner as if his speculation had fallen on 
any other matter, the popular idea that the simple 
expense of conveying the precious metals must ever 
form the limit to the discrepancy of an exchange is 
entirely illusive; and accordingly, however it always 
struggle to readjust itself, this discrepancy has bf 
often found much greater than the boundaries 
signed. There are even greater difficulties in the 
transmission of bullion than of other goods, for, on 
account of the subtile tendency of such portable valu--. 
ables to find their instant level in the universal rai 
ket, no commodity could commonly be brought wii 
so little prospect of yielding the necessary profit. 

The impotence of bullion to restore a disorder) 
exchange, will be rendered still more apparent by 
fleeting that in ordinary times it is itself one of t! 
articles most likely to uccasion the mischief. Ci 
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S the precious metals are, of all other commodities, 
of the most general diffusion, and irresistibly seeking; 
(as has been already shown,) their natural levels, are 
more prone to overturn the exchanges in their course, 
than any items of that vast variety of merchandise, 
the individual components of which are too insigni- 
ficant to have much effect, and are ever liable to have 
that effect negatived by the rival tendency of other 
goods- 

Of corn it will be easily seen that the failure of the 
crop in one country, and the exaggerated supply of 
another, by occasioning an unwonted transmission, 
might derange the ordinary balance of trade in a de- 
gree which the similar accident of dn ensuing season 
might rather enhance than repair; and, in this case, 
a large debt occurring, to be discharged in unusual 
markets, the exchange might exhibit much distress 
before goods could be prepared and properly adjusted 
to the wants and taste of customers so unexpected. 

So likewise of bullion, a variety of accidents may 
be the occasion of great movements in its general 
market. The public production of treasures which 
have been long amassing ; or the sudden hoarding of 
alarm and insecurity; vast military preparations even 
in remote countries, or the rapid return of peace; a 
large issue, or a considerable extinction, almost any- 
where, of paper money; these and many other cir- 
cumstances are liable to originate that ebb or flow of 
the precious metals with which we are so familiar, 
and to occasion those sudden and unexpected balances 
which derange the ordinary course of the exchanges. 
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But if the movements of bullion may in this matf 
ner originate the miscliief, it is palpably impossible 
that it can be extingiiished by any transmission of the 
precious metals; since, if restored, they must obvi- 
ously come back by the force of the same law which 
first brought them ; nor is it possible to imagine that 
any mercantile debtor would attempt to discharge his 
engagement abroad with an unprofitable consignment 
of gold to a market evidently glutted, as long as he 
could find any other article to yield him even but a 
part of the ordinary returns of trade. 

We may even further reflect that the derangements 
treated of are as liable to happen between two coun- 
tries, of which the one receives habitual supplies of 
bullion from the other, as between any other parties ; 
and as no effort of the imagination could lead us to 
believe that the remedy, in this case, were a return of 
the precious metals to the spot they came from, so it 
must be again inferred that these valuables, far from 
having a power superior to that of other goods to dis- 
chai^e a balance, and restore a decrepit exchange, 
have a much less power to remedy, than they have to 
originate the mischief; and, in short, that their re- 
medial effects are almost always anticipated by the 
swiftness and delicacy with which they tend to their 
own level. 

But however liable to occasional derangement from 
the ebb or flow of corn or bullion, or even other 
natural causes, as these disorders have a decided ten- 
dency to extinguish themselves, so among the sources 
of a nicrc ]>ermanent mischief in the exchanges, a 
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large foreign expenditure in war must undoubtedly 
be reckoned the most effective. In ordinary times, 
and under no public excitement, the commerce of 
the world will naturally present an even and gentle 
flow ; and though the progress or the decay of na- 
tions, the caprice of fashion, or inventive ingenuity, 
will occasion an al most perpetual succession of changes, 
they are either too gradual or too insignificant to dis- 
turb so genial a tide, rather adding, on the contrary, 
vivacity and movement to the stream. But in a period 
of war this scene of tranquillity is violently reversed. 
The prodigious remittances which necessarily follow 
the march of armies overturn at once the usual rate 
of exchange with the country occupied, and the dis- 
order continues until the cause is removed. In the 
commercial struggle which ensues, as we have seen 
that the precious metals are impotent, there takes 
place au enormous increase in the quantity of mer- 
chandise hitherto transmitted, which is mainly as- 
sisted by the aggravated condition to which the ex- 
change has been reduced from the competition to ob- 
tain bills on the side of the invading, and their over- 
grown plenty on that of the occupied country ; for 
as the merchants in the latter, as has been already 
shown, can reckon for their purchases with great ad- 
vantage ; while those in the former are in the utmost 
distress to make good their engagements, it follows 
that on one side they are willing to buy, though it 
were even at an enhanced, and on the other to sell 
even though it were at a reduced price ; so that, the 
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trade being in a state of the greatest excitement, in the 
end. merchandise pays a debt to which perhaps all 
the gold in the world might have been inadequate. 
In this unnatural extremity of commercial afFaii 
if we still cling to the popular idea of a transmit 
sion of bullion to assist the defective remittances, a 
little reflection will make it presently apparent, that 
it were to send it from a country where a sort of 
draught has rendered it comparatively precious to 
another where the continual influx has depreciated 
the value — that nevertheless it could not return from 
the market where there was a glut, to the other where 
there was a demand, as that state of exchange which 
had thus forced it to come, could by no power of 
computation admit of its direct return ; that thus it 
could only overflow into surrounding countries, and 
find its level by paths where it had not to encounter 
equal difficulties ; and that at length, and circuitously, 
it would make its way back to the country whence it 
set out. But this process supposed, must be allowed 
to produce the very same eftects as have been already 
imputed to the ordinary arbitration of the exchange; 
it would, in so far as it went, transfer the debts, at first 
due to the country in military occupation, to those 
which had finally returned the gold ; and as it is 
against the acknowledged rules of sound reasoning, 
to impute to a remoter and more complicated cause, 
that which can be accounted for on nearer and 
simpler grounds, so must we content ourselves w 
the arbitrations to explain the sympathy of the 
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., and once more, and finally abandon all idea 
of repairing the disparity of them by remittances 
of bullion. 

Of the impartiality of our distribution, which may 
be traced throughout, the exchanges are a very evi- 
dent example ; for we see that when the derangement, 
by lowering the price of bills on one side and raising 
it on the other, presents on a superficial view, the ap- 
pearance of making two unequal debts balance one 
another, the disorder itself is the occasion of bringing 
more goods from the debtor to the creditor country, 
and thus helps to discharge the engagement; and 
we may further obsei've that, when the disparity be- 
comes great enough to induce arbitration, the balance 
of credit, by overfiowing from the country possessing 
it, involves many other nations, who thenceforth all 
assist in paying the debt by an increased transmission 
of merchandise ; getting themselves finally reimbursed 
from the original debtor (and some of them perhaps 
through others), by goods now drawn to them through 
the sympathetic derangement of their own exchanges. 

It is worthy of notice, with regard to exchanges in 
their ordinary state, that they are not quoted alike 
(even when there is perfect level between them) in the 
two countries they implicate; but tbequotation taking 
place in the smaller, or fractional numerary (techni- 
cally termed " the uncertain'"), must be lower in that 
to which this coin belongs, and higher in the other. 
The reason of this is, that the exchange is quoted in 
the same coin in both countries, while each side draws 
in the currency of the other; and the purchaser who 
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does not give an equal amount in ready, for the blT 
which is a remote money, acquires the allowance 
needful to the equality of his bargain, on one side, 
in the coin for which the bill is drawn, and on the 
other, in the other. 

Accordingly, if the transaction take place in the 
country of the smaller numerary (that is, of the coin 
quoted), the purchaser obtains the bill at the lower 
no- lination, because the ready money paid down is 
precisely that stipulated in the exchange, while the 
sum inscribed upon the bill is in the currency of the 
other country. On the other hand, if the bargain 
arise in the country of the unit, or greater numerary 
(technically called " the certain"), the higher nomi- 
nation takes effect, because the cash parted with is 
not in that coin which now forms the inscription on 
the bill itself, but in the other; and the quotation 
being therefore the return the purchaser is to obtain 
for his ready money, its increase forms his compen- 
sation. In the one case the money paid down is the 
fraction, which must be quoted the less, that the 
unit is remote ; but in the other, the money paid 
down is the unit, and the exchange must now be 
quoted the more, that it does itself compose the 
remote side of the bargain. 

In cities and inland places employing the same 
money, the quotation, under ordinary circumstances 
of trade, will be alike ; but the indispensable allow- 
ance, without which none will part with ready money 
for a remote payment, will show itself in the diffe- 
rence between the cash paid down, and the sum for 
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which the bill is drawn; that is to say, in a per 
centage, which it is obvious, both in this and the 
former example, must be in the ratio of the distance 
of the places ; and of the time therefore lost before 
the capital of the purchaser can appear to his credit, 
and be brought again into effective operation. 

In dealings between a metropolis and her pro- 
vinces, the exchange (from the influx of multitudes 
who draw their revenues from the latter, and perlftps 
from other causes) is commonly, if not uniformly, in 
favour of the former; and, in this case, a habit is 
extensively induced in the country, of drawing and 
receiving equal sums ; the compensation taking place 
in the delay of liquidating the bill, which is habitu- 
ally made payable in the metropolis, only at given 
periods after date. In the metropolis, on the other 
hand, bills on the provinces being plentiful, must 
commonly be sold at a discount, even if payable at 
sight ; much more then if payable only at lengthened 
periods. This state of things operates as an obvious 
tax on provincial absentees, the degraded value of 
whose bills assists to render the country goods cheaper 
and more plentiful in town ; while, on the other 
hand, an opposite effect is produced in the provinces, 
where the difficulty and expense of liquidating a 
debt due to the metropolis, acts as a check to any 
considerable draught of her manufactures. - 

But upon the doctrine laid down of the necessity 
of compensation for distance, it is difficult to imagine 
what is meant by the term " par of exchange ;" for 
if it is to convey the idea of exchanging the coin of 
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two countries, reduced by calculation to equal weighfe! 
and fineness of metal, evenhanded for one another, 
we see that this would be giving; ready for remote 
money, in which, it is clear, there would be no 
parity ; and if the necessary compensation be ad- 
mitted, the two currencies are no longer exchanging 
according to their weight and fineness ; so that, in 
the last hypothesis, though there would be a real 
par, there would be an apparent disparity; and in 
the first, a deceitful equality would conceal a real 
discrepancy. The " par of exchange," therefore, if 
such a thing can be thought to exist, must be deemed 
at the least a very indefinite term, and so likewise 
something of the same objection holds of the expres- 
sions " high and low exchange," which are apt to be 
confounded, by unskilful persons, with " advanta- 
geous and disadvantageous;" whereas the quotation 
(distance allowed for) being uniform in the two 
countries implicated, the same term is beneficial to 
the one, and adverse to the other. 
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